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SURVIVAL IN SOCIOLOGY.'! 


IN a paper recently published ? I have dealt with the disappearance 
of the useful in the history of human culture. I have shown that 
arts which must have been of the highest utility to those who 
practised them have nevertheless been allowed to disappear, and 
I have shown reason to believe that this disappearance of the useful 
has been due to the great part which is taken in the lives of people 
of rude culture by magical and religious practices. The most 
useful arts have been allowed to disappear if for any reason it 
became impossible to carry them out with the magico-religious 
formalities associated with them, 

The aim of the present paper is to deal with the converse 
phenomenon—the persistence of the useless. Side by side with the 
disappearance of the useful we find numberless examples in human 
culture of the persistence of customs which seem either to be 
wholly useless or whose nature cannot be fully explained by their 
utility; indeed, in some cases it might almost seem as if customs 
had persisted in spite of their being prejudicial to the best interests 
of the community which practise them. 

The idea of survival in culture is far from being new. As 
J. F. McLennan has pointed out,? it is at least as old as Thucydides, 
but it naturally came to occupy a far more important place in 
sociological speculation as soon as the evolution of human culture 
became the main working hypothesis of the sociologist. McLennan 
did not himself use the term ‘‘ survival,”’ but regarded such customs 
as I shall consider in this paper as examples of symbolism, as 
symbols of past history. The idea of survival was brought into 
especial prominence by the work of Tylor and for some time held 
undisputed sway, and, as seems always to happen when the validity 
of an idea goes unquestioned, it was used loosely and uncritically, 
so that after a time there came the inevitable reaction, and at the 
present moment the idea of survival in sociology is somewhat under 


a cloud even with those who still trust and believe in it. 
The attack on the idea of survival in human culture has come 
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from two different directions. One which has been developed 
especially in this country uses psychology as its weapon, There are 
many who have so deep a trust in the importance of psychology in 
the study of human institutions that they cannot believe that such 
customs as have been regarded as survivals by Tylor and his 
followers could have persisted and continued to hold a prominent 
place in the lives of people unless underlying them there were 
psychological motives which gave to these customs a definite mean- 
ing and purpose. I do not know that this view has been explicitly 
put forward by many, but I believe that it is the real reason why 
there is so wide a distrust of the concept of survival, especially 
among the sociologists of this country. 

The other line of attack rests on a wholly different basis. The 
objections of the psychological school are not based on any 
antipathy to the scheme of evolution with which the concept of 
survival is so closely connected. The adherents of this school only 
object to the transference of a concept from biology to a domain in 
which there come into play factors introduced by the workings of 
the human mind. The opponents I have now to consider, on the 
contrary, object to survival just because the concept is so closely 
bound up with the idea of evolution. Their objection forms only 
one feature of their attack upon the position that human culture 
is the outcome of a process of simple evolution, holding rather 
that it has arisen through the contact and blendings of peoples 
or their cultures. This school is apparently prepared to acknow- 
ledge that elements of a culture may persist after the general 
character of the culture in which they survive has deprived them 
of meaning,! but even in this modified form the concept of survival 
is used but little in the arguments of its members and is explicitly 
rejected in cases where it affords a valuable guide to the past history 
of a people. 

In spite of this divergency of view and practice in the present 
condition of sociology, I do not know that any one has attempted 
to deal with the problem how far the concept of survival is of value 
in the study of human culture, and especially how far it can be 
applied in the science of sociology. The subject is so large that it is 
impossible to deal with it adequately in the course of one paper, 
and I propose here to inquire, first, what we mean by survival; 
secondly, to consider one example of a custom I believe to belong 
to this category; and, lastly, to inquire into the validity of the 
objections to the use of ‘‘ survival’? as one of the concepts of 
sociology. 

First, then, what do we mean by survival? There can be no 
question that the idea as it has been used by most sociologists 


1. See Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie. Heidelberg, 1911, p. 81. 
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during recent years has been borrowed from biology. Though, as 
we have seen, the idea is far older than Darwin, it was through his 
work that modern writers have been inspired and their idea of 
survival has been taken directly from such familiar biological 
examples as the appendix vermiformis or Darwin’s tubercle of the 
ear. It would seem, then, as if our first step should be to discover 
what is the exact sense in which the term is used in biology, and 
then to inquire how far this sense is applicable in sociology. I do 
not propose, however, to adopt this line of inquiry; first, because 
I have been unable to find that the term ‘‘ survival’’ is used in 
biology with any rigorously defined meaning; secondly, because 
the idea of survival is much older than the modern science of 
biology, and was first advanced in relation to human culture; 
thirdly, and most important, because even if the concept has been 
borrowed from biology, it is evident that it cannot be applied 
straightway to another science. Some modification will probably 
be needed, and if so, it is as well to begin at the beginning, 

The opening words of this paper, in which I spoke of the 
persistence of the useless, will have given you the general sense in 
which I propose to use the term ‘‘ survival,’’ but it does not follow 
that the term need be limited to customs which are wholly useless. 
There are many customs practised by mankind which serve a 
definite purpose in social life and yet cannot be fully explained 
by their present utility, and in such cases the question must arise 
whether such features of the custom as cannot be explained by their 
utility are not survivals of some earlier stage of history in which 
they had a definite social function. 

I propose, therefore, the following definition of survival. A 
custom is to be regarded as a survival if its nature cannot be 
explained by its present utility but only becomes intelligible 
through its past history. You will have noticed that in this 
definition and in an earlier paragraph I have used the word 
“history ’’ rather than ‘‘evolution.’’ The idea of survival still 
holds good whether human institutions have come into existence by 
a simple process of evolution, whether they have been the outcome 
of the blending of peoples, or whether there has been a combination 
of the two processes. Even if there be adopted the extreme position 
of the historical school of Germany I see no reason why this should 
carry with it any objection to the idea of survival as I have defined 
it. 

My next step is to inquire how far there is evidence for the 
persistence of social customs which cannot be explained by their 
present utility, but which become intelligible in the light of their 
past history. I do not suppose that anyone now questions the 
reality of the phenomenon of survival as I have defined it in material 
culture. If survival is so obvious a feature of human handiwork, it 
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raises a strong presupposition in favour of its occurrence in social 
life. It is most improbable that a process so frequent in the domain 
of material things should have no place in the non-material pro- 
cesses of social intercourse. I have said that I shall have time this 
evening only for one example of a social survival, and I choose one 
which is not absolutely straightforward but is accompanied by 
certain difficulties. If it had been my object to choose an example 
the vestigial character of which it is possible to demonstrate with 
certainty, I should have chosen one of those features of the nomen- 
clature of relationship which can be shown to be the result of social 
conditions which are no longer present. In place of any of these, I 
choose another topic still, however, connected with relationship, 
vis., the social functions of the mother’s brother, 

In many parts of the world where the existence of the individual 
family is well established and where superficial observation seems to 
show a relation between a father and his child differing but little, if 
at all, from that of our own family circle, it is found that there 
are certain definite ties between a man and his mother’s brother. 
Thus, in the western islands of Torres Straits,! the mother’s brother 
exercises certain functions in relation to his nephew which are not 
exercised by the father or only to a less degree than by the uncle. 
In many departments of life a man will obey his mother’s brother 
more readily than his father, will stop fighting at once if commanded 
by his mother’s brother, but only at his pleasure if it is his father 
whocommands. A man may take as his own any of the possessions 
of his uncle, even his most valued property, such as his canoe or 
his favourite ornament. Further, the uncle has a definite place in 
ceremonial connected with his nephew and at the most sacred epoch 
of a man’s life, when he is initiated into the state and privileges of 
manhood, it is his mother’s brother who acts as his sponsor and 
instructor. 

These functions of the mother’s brother cannot be said to be of 
any utility; indeed, they may even be harmful. It can hardly be 
for the welfare of the community that children should be under the 
sway of a divided authority. In Torres Straits a boy who is told 
to do one thing by his mother’s brother and another thing by his 
father will have to obey the former, and it is hardly calculated to 
make him an orderly member of society that during his most 
susceptible years he should have to disregard the commands of one 
to whom he is bound by the ties of affection and a common 
habitation. 

We have here a set of social practices which are not merely 
useless but perhaps even harmful to the welfare of the community, 


1. “ Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits.” Cambridge, 1904, vol. v, p. 144. 
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so that they fulfil the conditions of the first part of our definition of 
a survival. It now remains to discover whether there is any 
evidence for their origin in the past history of the people. 

In Torres Straits there is no decided evidence of this kind; the 
people practise patrilineal descent, and there are but few other 
features of their social organisation which would suggest an earlier 
state of mother-right. When, however, we pass to neighbouring 
regions and to the closely allied culture of Melanesia we find at once 
abundant evidence of mother-right, of which one feature, vis., matri- 
lineal descent, is still generally present. The question arises 
whether among these matrilineal Melanesians there are customs 
similar to those of Torres Straits of which the latter may be the 
survival. As a matter of fact we find customs connected with the 
mother’s brother exactly comparable with those of Torres Straits. 
In the Banks Islands a man treats his mother’s brother with far 
greater respect than his father. If told by his mother’s brother not 
to fight he will cease at once, and would in the old days have been 
killed if he had not obeyed. He will, however, only stop when 
told by his father if he so wishes. He may take any of the 
property of his uncle, even his most valued possession, such as his 
canoe, and it is usually the mother’s brother who acts as the sponsor 
on his introduction into the men’s organisation known as the 
Sukwe. 

These practices are the same as those of the patrilineal people of 

Torres Straits even in detail, but in the Banks Islands there is 
another practice which shows in an even more striking manner the 
close relation between uncle and nephew. If a man give his son a 
task, such as climbing a coco-nut tree, which has as its result the 
death or injury of the boy, the maternal uncle would demand and 
receive compensation from the boy’s father; if, on the other hand, it 
was the uncle who had told the boy to climb the tree, the father 
would have no right to ask for any kind of compensation from the 
uncle, 
The close similarity of the customs of the two places can leave 
little doubt about their origin in similar conditions. The difference 
between the two is that while the practices of Torres Straits are 
wholly meaningless in the light of their present social organisation, 
those of the Banks Islands are such as are to be expected from a 
matrilineal people, from one among whom a man normally belongs 
to the social group of his mother and cannot eat with his father. 
The most natural interpretation of the similarity in the two places is 
that the customs of Torres Straits are a survival of a stage in their 
history comparable with that of the Banks Islands, and this conclu- 
sion is greatly strengthened when we find overwhelming evidence 
that there has been taking place throughout Melanesia a gradual 
transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions, 
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The similarity between the customs of Torres Straits and the 
Banks is so close that, if we reject the view that the customs of the 
patrilineal community are a survival of mother-right, we seem driven 
into the position that there has come into the two places some 
influence bringing with it matrilineal institutions, and that this 
influence has had a much greater effect in one place than the other. 
This is, indeed, the view adopted by Graebner.' He supposes that 
patrilineal descent is the earlier condition in Oceania and that 
matrilineal institutions are the result of the immigration of a matri- 
lineal people. On this assumption we have to suppose that the 
matrilineal people had so great an effect in the Banks Islands that 
they were able to establish matrilineal descent, while, through some 
mysterious mechanism, the mother’s brother must have succeeded 
in ousting the father from the condition of authority over his own 
child which he would have exerted in the supposed original condition 
of father-right. In Torres Straits, on the other hand, we should 
have to suppose that the external influence was not strong enough 
to alter the line of descent, but succeeded in bringing about the 
change whereby many of the natural functions of the father were 
transferred to the mother’s brother. 

Elsewhere ? I propose to bring forward evidence which seems to 
me conclusive to show that the change in Oceania has not been as 
Graebner supposes, but in the opposite direction—patrilineal 
institutions having come into existence in Melanesia through the 
influence of an external people; and at the same time I formulate 
a consistent and coherent scheme which furnishes a natural and 
intelligible mechanism whereby the change came about. I have 
tried in vain to formulate any kind of mechanism whereby a change 
from patrilineal to matrilineal institutions will account for the social 
conditions now found in Melanesia. I believe, then, that in the 
present state of our knowledge the evidence is very strong, if not 
absolutely conclusive, in favour of the view that the functions of the 
mother’s brother in the patrilineal communities of Melanesia and 
New Guinea are a survival of an earlier condition of mother-right. 
There are, however, difficulties, and I propose now to lay some of 
these before you. 

In the Fijian Islands, in most parts of which patrilineal institu- 
tions prevail, the relation between a man and his sister’s son is in 
some ways even more important than in the Banks Islands or 
Torres Straits. In Fiji the powers of the vasu, or sister’s son, 
are not merely limited to his own relatives any of whose property 


1. See Anthropos, 1909, iv, p. 726, and Zeitsch. f. Socialwiss, 1908, xi, 
Pp. 663. 

2. In a book on ‘The History of Melanesian Society,” to be published 
shortly by the Cambridge University Press. 
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he is free to take, but the vasu of a chief has similar rights over the 
property, including the women, of all the subjects of his uncle. 
The privileges of the sister’s son in this patrilineal community are 
even more developed than in the matrilineal communities of 
Melanesia, and if the rights of the vasu are a survival, we have to 
suppose that a survival can itself undergo development and become 
an institution which bulks even more largely in the social life of 
the community than those functions of which it is a survival. We 
seem driven to suppose that a survival may become the seat of a 
process of hypertrophy. Indeed in Fiji the functions of the vasu 
have grown to such an extent that they can hardly have been 
conducive to the welfare of the community. We might even 
suppose that, if they be a survival, this survival has become the seat 
of a malignant growth tending to destroy the society of which it has 
come to form part. 

It is not difficult, however, to see how the exaggerated growth 
has come about. The special feature of the functions of the sister’s 
son in Fiji is the extension of the rights of the vasu of a chief, and 
this is evidently correlated with the development of chieftainship. 
In the Banks Islands and other matrilineal regions of southern 
Melanesia true chieftainship cannot be said to exist, while in Fiji 
it has attained a high degree of development, and it is clear that 
the special development of the power of the sister’s son has been an 
accompaniment of this growth of chieftainship. 

There is, however, another and more serious difficulty. In the 
Solomon Islands there are few social functions associated with the 
relationship between a man and his mother’s brother. In the more 
western islands, where the social institutions are patrilineal, these 
functions are completely absent, and this in spite of the fact that 
there exists a fairly high order of chieftainship. We have, there- 
fore, to explain why in one patrilineal community of Melanesia the 
functions associated with the mother’s brother and sister’s son 
should have reached the degree of development shown by 
the vasu institution of Fiji, while in another patrilineal part of 
Melanesia these functions are completely absent. The vasu 
institution, however, is not the only example in Fiji of the high 
development of those branches of social etiquette based on the 
functions of relatives. Mr. A. M. Hocart has shown how highly 
developed are these forms of social etiquette in Fiji and how several 
of the prominent social institutions of the country are to be brought 
into relation with this etiquette.!| On the other hand, it is not only 
the functions of the mother’s brother which are lacking in the 
Western Solomons, but there isa striking absence of all such special 


1. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1913, vol. xliii, pp. 
101 and 109. 
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functions associated with relationship as are so prominent in other 
parts of Melanesia. The special development of the vasu institution 
in Fiji does not stand alone, but is merely part of a general tendency 
towards the exaggeration of the social etiquette between relatives, 
while the absence of any special functions of the mother’s brother 
and sister’s son in the Solomons is only part of a general absence 
of functions associated with relatives. There remains, of course, 
the question why there should be this difference in these two parts 
of Melanesia, but it would take me too much out of my course to 
deal with this problem now, and I must be content to have suggested 
the lines on which it is possible to explain certain features of the 
functions of the mother’s brother in Melanesia which might seem to 
stand in the way of its satisfactory explanation as a survival of 
mother-right. 

You may have observed that, following what I believe to be one 
of the prime necessities of ethnological science, I have confined 
my attention to one ethnographic province, that comprising 
Melanesia and New Guinea. I hope to have shown that in this 
province there is much evidence that, where definite functions are 
found associated with the relationship between a man and his 
mother’s brother in a patrilineal community, these are the survival 
of a former state of mother-right. 

The question arises whether we are justified in making this 
conclusion the basis of a general sociological law, so that wherever 
we find special social functions pertaining to the mother’s brother in 
a patrilineal community we may conclude that this community once 
possessed the institution of mother-right. In order to justify such 
a conclusion it is evident that the same kind of argument I have 
used in the case of Melanesia would have to be carried out else- 
where, but even with our present knowledge, it is possible to say 
that such a process of generalisation from one example is wholly 
unjustifiable. In many parts of India a man has definite functions 
in relation to his sister’s son. I have put together a number of these 
elsewhere.' I have shown that the special feature of the functions 
of the mother's brother in India is their prominence in marriage 
ceremonies, and I have shown reason to believe that many of these 
functions are not necessarily connected with an ancient condition of 
mother-right, but are survivals of an ancient form of marriage still 
practised in many parts of India, vis., the marriage of a man with 
the daughter of his mother’s brother, which is known as the cross- 
cousin marriage. A large number of the functions of the mother’s 
brother in an Indian marriage ceremony are such as would follow 
directly if it were his daughter whom the bridegroom should be 
marrying, and if his consent and assistance were necessary if his 
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nephew is to marry any one else with safety. There are other 
functions of the mother’s brother in India which cannot be explained 
on these lines, and it is quite possible that even those functions 
which seem to be survivals of the cross-cousin marriage may have 
still deeper roots in a remote condition of mother-right. On the 
evidence as it stands, however, many of the functions of the 
mother’s brother in India do not seem to be direct survivals of 
mother-right as in Melanesia, but are the vestiges of a special form 
of marriage. A study of only one other ethnographic province is 
sufficient to show that we cannot generalize from Melanesia and 
that each case in which we find special functions associated with 
the mother’s brother must be treated on its own merits. 

I have taken the example of the functions of the mother’s brother 
in order to illustrate the kind of process which is necessary in 
order to demonstrate the vestigial nature of a social custom. First, 
we found the existence of a custom which it seemed quite impossible 
to explain by its present utility. Next, it was found that a social 
condition from which it would naturally be derived occurs among 
a people with a closely-allied culture, in what I call the same ethno- 
graphic province. Next, though I have had no time on this 
occasion to demonstrate the fact fully, it is possible to show that the 
process involved in the assumption of the derivation of the functions 
of the mother’s brother from a state of mother-right is one which 
fits in with the general course of Melanesian history. Lastly, 
certain features of Melanesian ethnography which seemed to 
provide difficulties in the way of the acceptance of the vestigial 
nature of the customs have been found to be capable of explanation 
in accordance with other known facts of Melanesian society, 

The vestigial nature of the customs connected with the mother’s 
brother will be still more firmly established if it can be 
shown that the process which must have been in action is in 
agreement with the general course of the social behaviour of 
mankind. It is a dangerous argument to infer that the conduct of 
those of a culture widely different from our own would be of the 
same nature as that of ourselves; but if it can be shown that such a 
process as that involved in the survival of the functions of the 
mother’s brother in Melanesia is one which occurs in our own 
society under conditions far less favourable than those of Melanesia, 
it will, I believe, be a legitimate argument to strengthen the case 
I have already put before you. With this purpose in view | 
venture to relate a feature of the recent history of my own college at 
Cambridge. The stock of wafers used for the college seal is kept 
by the chapel-clerk, though the documents are sealed in the 
combination room and the chapel-clerk has no other functions of 
any kind connected with the sealing. The existing custom has no 
utility of any kind; it must even be an inconvenience that one 
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official of the college should have to obtain an object essential for 
the performance of his duties from another. If we study only 
existing conditions, the custom is wholly meaningless and useless. 
Its nature, however, becomes clear at once in the light of past 
history. Formerly college documents were sealed in the ante- 
chapel and the college seal was kept in the vestry.! 

This case shows that there are even now among ourselves social 
forces in action which tend to the perpetuation of customs where 
they are wholly meaningless or even inconvenient. There is no 
reason why such a duty as the keeping of wafers used for a purpose 
wholly disconnected with the chapel should persist as part of the 
social functions of the chapel-clerk, and yet there are social forces 
at work which have led to this persistence. Is it then surprising 
that duties such as those associated with the relationship of mother’s 
brother in Melanesia should persist? In this part of the world a 
member of society is born into a state in which he occupies a 
definite relation to certain other persons. From his earliest years 
he learns to treat certain members of this society with especial 
respect, and is at the same time allowed liberties with them un- 
known with any one else. If among ourselves those who are not 
born chapel-clerks, but only come to hold this position in their 
maturer years, cling so persistently to the performance of duties 
wholly disconnected with the general functions of their office, how 
must it be with people who learn to carry out from their earliest 
years, not mere occasional duties, but a course of conduct which 
recurs daily, in which there are concerned the most intimate 
relationships of social life? It is hardly surprising that in spite 
of the change of social forms, of change in the line of descent and 
in the relative importance of different kinds of social grouping, 
there should persist such functions as those associated with the 
relationships of mother’s brother and sister’s son. Indeed, it is 
only through some distinct breach in the continuity of social life 
such as would be produced by the irruption of some alien people 
and the consequent modification of the social relations of the 
community that such functions would seem likely ever to disappear. 

I have chosen the functions of the mother’s brother as my 
example of a social survival, partly because it is one which brings 
out with special clearness many of the chief features of such 
survivals, but also because, if it be accepted that these functions as 
they are now found in many parts of the world are survivals, it 
opens up a large field of inquiry in which the concept of survival 
will form a valuable instrument of research. Such functions as 
those associated with the relationship between a man and his 


1. See S. John’s College, Cambridge (College Monographs), by R. F. 
Scott, 1907, p. 14. 
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mother’s brother are no isolated phenomena in the social life of 
peoples of rude culture. They form only one example of functions 
associated with relationship. Partly because definite social 
functions connected with relationship are so exceptional among 
ourselves, partly because those who have been dominant in recent 
sociology have underrated the social importance of relationship, but 
little attention has been paid in the past to this aspect of the social 
life of people of rude culture. Among many peoples of the earth 
however, the social functions of relationship are very numerous, 
and if one of them can be shown to be a survival from social 
conditions which have passed away, it will become at Jeast our best 
working hypothesis to regard the other examples in the same light 
and to use them as instruments for the study of the past history of 
the people who practise them. 

I am now in a position to return to the two lines of attack which 
have been directed against ‘‘ survival ’’ as one of the legitimate 
concepts of sociology, and I will begin with that which contemns or 
neglects this concept because it is one supposed to be connected 
with the current doctrine of the evolution of social institutions, Even 
those who adhere to the doctrine of the modern historical school in its 
strictest form have, however, no reason to reject the belief in the 
reality and importance of survival in culture. The example of the 
chapel-clerk is quite sufficient to show the reality of the process in an 
affair of history. Therecan be no question that there has taken place 
in such a region as Melanesia a change from one kind of social 
organisation to another, and that the earlier of the two kinds has 
left survivals of itself remains true whether this change have been 
the result of a simple process of evolution taking place within a 
homogeneous people or whether it have been the outcome of the 
contact and blending of peoples. 

The other line of attack must be dealt with more fully, vis., that 
which relies on the belief that human beings as members of a 
society would not continue to perform acts generation after genera- 
tion unless underlying these acts, and forming their motives, there 
were ideas and beliefs which give them a definite meaning and 
interest. There must, of course, be psychological processes of 
some kind underlying the continuity of human activity shown in 
survivals; and chief among these is that mental disposition which 
we call conservatism. A study of such features of social life as 
those to which this paper has been devoted brings out the intense 
conservatism of mankind. I believe, however, that in the present 
condition of the science of sociology we only confuse the issue by 
trying to explain social facts and processes in psychological terms. 
The explanation of the functions of the mother’s brother which I 
have given in this paper is one which can be expressed in terms 
derived entirely from social life itself, and I believe that this is only 
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a sample of the proper method of sociology. The proper task of 
the sociologist is the study of the correlation of social phenomena 
with other social phenomena, and the reference of the facts of 
social life to social antecedents, and only when this has been done, 
or at any rate when this process has made far greater advances than 
at present, will it be profitable to endeavour to explain the course of 
social life by psychological processes.! 

This view may be expressed in another way by saying that 
sociology ought to be treated as one of the historical sciences in the 
sense in which geology is an historical science, and I do not think 
I can make my meaning clearer than by a comparison of sociology 
with geology. The primary business of the geologist is to work 
out the sequences of the various conditions found in the earth’s 
crust, to discover the past history of each stratum and of each 
rock and other substances found in the strata. In the course of this 
work it is inevitable that he shall have in the background of his 
mind certain fundamental physical and chemical laws, and that here 
and there in the course of his work he shall call upon physics or 
chemistry for evidence to help him in his main inquiry, but it is not 
his object as a geologist to provide physico-chemical explanations 
of geological conditions, and certainly not in the early stages of his 
inquiry. Try to think what would have been the result if in the 
Stage in which they found their science the geologists of the last 
century had spent their time in the search for physical and chemical 
explanations of the phenomena with which they were dealing. 
There can be no doubt that the result would have been hopeless 
confusion, and I believe that it is because so many sociologists are 
making a similar attempt that their science is in the condition it 
finds itself to-day. Psychology stands in a relation to sociology 
almost exactly comparable with physics and chemistry in relation 
to geology, and just as nothing but confusion could have resulted 
if the early geologists had endeavoured to find physical and 
chemical explanations of conditions which they had not yet 
arranged in their proper sequence, so does confusion reign in the 
sociology of to-day through the attempt to formulate psychological 
explanations of social phenomena before we have determined the 
course of the historical development of the phenomena with which 
we have todo. If this be so, it will be evident on how misleading a 
path have those entered who reject the social process of survival on 
the ground that it does not seem to them to provide an adequate 
psychological explanation of social phenomena. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to demonstrate the reality of 


1. This in no way excludes the study of these psychological processes. 
There is no study greater in interest, and none of greater importance if we 
are ever fully to understand the development of human society. 
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the process of social survival and to give some indications of the 
way in which such survivals may be used in the study of 
the history of social institutions. It has only been possible to do 
this very imperfectly in the time at my disposal, but I hope it has 
been sufficient to show that in the study of survivals we have one of 
the most valuable instruments of sociological research and one 
which in its reference of social conditions to social antecedents 
conforms to the proper method of sociology. 


W. H. R. Rivers. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THE RELIGIOUS INTEREST. 


InN accordance with the method of the extended discussions of a 
work! of which the matter of this paper forms a part, we may 
take up the psychological aspects of religion under the heading of 
** religious interest.’”” By the term interest we mean to designate 
the larger mental dispositions in which the motives of experience 
and life organize themselves, in certain special directions, and 
terminate upon certain special classes of objects : the zsthetic interest 
terminating in art, the theoretical interest in truth, the practical 
interest in conduct and practical affairs. The inner organization or 
interest, on the one hand, stands over against the objective content, 
on the other hand, to which the interest gives form and intelligi- 
bility. 

Considering religion as being in this sense one of the great 
interests of mankind, found at all stages of racial culture, and every- 
where in individual practice, the aspects under which it may be 
discussed—and is currently discussed—may be distinguished for 
convenience as follows: (1) The religious experience; (2) the 
religious object and its meaning; (3) the development of religious 
meaning : its logic; (4) the social character of religion; (5) the sort 
of reality that religion discloses. These topics, except the last, are 
treated in the paragraphs that follow.2, The unifying thread 
throughout will be seen to be the genetic point of view by which the 
topic is made part of the whole of the work mentioned. 


I. THe Reticious EXPERIENCE. 


The religious interest is universally admitted to be one that is, 
so to speak, “‘ pointed outward ’’; it always terminates upon an 
object found by it to be holy, sacred, divine. Apart from this 
object, the presence of which it assumes, the interest as such has 
distinct emotional and conative qualities not found in the 


1. Thought and Things or Genetic Logic, vols. I-III. It is in the final 
volume (IV) that the religious interest is to be treated. Certain paragraphs 
of this paper reproduce in somewhat different form matter published from 
time to time in recent years in more special publications. The treatment 
given here serves to set the subordinate topics together in a larger view 
of the nature and development of the religious interest. 

2. The publications to which reference is made in the preceding note 
are, following the numbers given to the different headings in the text: 
on (1), Social and Ethical Interpretations (1st ed. 1897); on (2) and (3), 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, art. ‘Religion (Psychology of)”’; 
on (4), Proc. Fourth Internat. Congress of the History of Religion, Oxford, 
1904, and Darwin and the Humanities, chap. vi. 
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individual’s attitude toward any other sort of conscious object. 
These qualities persist as substantially the same throughout all the 
changes that the religious object undergoes—from totem to Zeus, 
let us Say—representing an attitude which is, for consciousness 
itself, sui generis. There is a true religious disposition, on the 
part of the devotee, believer, or worshipper. ' 

This response in the life of interest is present wherever there is 
the suggestion of ‘‘ sacredness ’’; it is absent when the sacred is 
absent. The secular does not excite it; and the profane excites an 
opposing attitude of repulsion and avoidance toward that which 
produces a violation, injury or profanation of the sacred. Just 
what the ‘‘ sacredness’? means will concern us later on, in the 
discussion of the character of the sacred object itself. 

The components of this interest or disposition—the emotional 
and active factors which enter into it—are described by different 
terms which, however, on the whole, serve to bring out a fair 
agreement among the writers who use them. The early analysis 
of Schleiermacher, reducing the emotional part of the religious 
experience to feelings of ‘‘ dependence ’’ and feelings of ‘‘ awe "’ or 
reverence, has stood as substantially correct despite various verbal 
substitutions in the description. Paulsen, seeking a more psycho- 
logical term, substitutes ‘‘ trust ’’ for dependence ; while theological 
writers, emphasizing the intellectual, use ‘‘ faith.’’ Later socio- 
logical writers, seeing the matter more objectively, go back to the 
word ‘‘ dependence.’’ Likewise for ‘‘ awe,’’ different writers use 
different terms—reverence, fear, sense of mystery, respect, etc. But 
apart from these differences of verbal rendering, we may say that 
whatever the object may be toward which the religious attitude is 
taken up, there is the recognition in this object of a presence or force 
worthy of respect and capable of giving aid: it is auguste et 
bienfaisante.’’? 

In the individual, the religious interest always shows these two 
great aspects; and they both develop noticeably with the develop- 
ment of the consciousness of personality, that is with the apprehen- 


1. M. E. Durkheim (La Vie religieuse, 1912) makes the distinction 
between sacred (sacré) and secular (profane) the fundamental one, but does 
not distinguish, so far as I can find, the secular from the properly profane ; 
he seems, however, by the word profane, to mean secular or laique (as 
in the application of the term to “ matter,”” loc. cit., p. 613). The 
profane, properly speaking, is by no means the same thing as the secular 
or non-religious. : 

2. Durkheim, loc. cit., p. 303. I cite in preference this new work of M. 
Durkheim, not only because it is recent and of high authority, but also 
because it is a work of detailed inductive research and of interpretation 
based upon facts (drawn from the totemic beliefs and practices of the 
Central Australian tribes). The full title is Les Formes élémentaires de 
la Vie religieuse: le System Totémique en Australie (Paris, Alcan, 1912). 
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sion of ‘‘ self’? and the correlative apprehension of other persons. 
I have elsewhere traced out this development in detail.’ It preserves 
throughout—from the child’s early physical dependence and appeal 
for help, to the high reflective sentiments of faith and praise for 
moral favours—its character as directed towards an object that is 
separate from the personal self, but in intimate physical and moral 
relation to it, and claiming a very special respect.* 

As thus described, the religious interest, considered as a mass of 
organized human motives, reveals characters which mark it as being 
at once personal and social. Both the dependence and the respect 
which its object inspires are of the sort found peculiarly in social 
relationships: they are the same in kind as those directed toward 
persons. Religious dependence is not merely subjection to law, 
although its sanctions are external to the individual. Only in its 
crudest form, where it is a question whether, either in the child or 
in the savage, it should still be called religious, * does the sense of 
dependence become mere fear, or religious worship mere recognition 
of authority or force. Similarly, the feeling of respect or reverence 
differs from the sentiment of the sublime in nature, on the one hand, 
and from respect for moral law, on the other hand. Moreover, 
the cult, in which these feelings take on active form, centres about a 
presence that sees, hears, sympathizes, blames, punishes—that 
enters, in short, into personal relations with the worshipper. Its 
elements are prayer, praise, thanksgiving, and sacrificial, interces- 
sory, and other rites. 

In the system of activities, and in the institutions in which these 
activities are performed and developed by many persons in common, 
religion shows again its unique character. It is true that emotion 
and interest have generally their appropriate active channels of 
expression, either native or acquired; but in religious rites and 
observance, we find not a mere direct and, so to put it, “ causal” 
way of reacting upon the world—a means of accomplishing an end 
directly, such as throwing a stone to hit a bird—but an indirect, 
personal way, acting by means of suggestion, information, 
persuasion, confession—all the means by which one person is 
commonly approached by another. It makes use of all the 
refinements of the personal rapport, from simple spontaneous 
suggestion, on the part of the savage, to the most refined and 
sophisticated logical subtleties of the learned theologian. 

It is extraordinary, moreover, that in religion, both the privacy 
of our inner experiences of value, and the publicity of social sanction 


1. Social and Ethical Interpretations, 4th ed., chap. viii, §5. 

2. Spoken of more fully below. 

3- British writers generally, notably Tylor (Primitive Culture) and 
Frazer (The Golden Bough, and Totemism and Exogamy) refuse to admit 
that these sentiments are religious. 
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and authority, seem to be at their highest, although perhaps, at 
different periods and with different adjustments of the motives 
involved. In the early pre-logical religious interest of primitive 
man, the externality of the sanction is brutally evident ; the religious 
authority does not differ much from those other modes of social 
constraint with which it is bound up, and to which in many 
instances in itself appears to give rise. Here the element of privacy 
in the experience—the sense that the relation to God is special and 
personal to oneself—is at its lowest. Religion of this grade has 
been called ‘‘ objective.”’ Its rites, prohibitions, benefits, values, 
are socially regulated, publicly measured, and enjoyed by many 
persons in common. 

On the other hand, religious experience goes on to become 
“subjective.” The ‘‘ religious consciousness’? becomes the 
arbiter and judge in matters of belief and practice. The inter- 
subjective meaning of religion becomes that of a direct relation 
between the man and his god; and it loses something of the 
generalized or syntelic character so conspicuous in primitive 
religious practices. In the subjective religion of the logical con- 
sciousness, the religious allies itself with the ethical and absorbs 
its universal and synnomic force: one feels the duty of religion as 
one feels the duty of morality. But with it all the religious relation 
becomes more individual and less social. The flat ‘‘ do not ’’ of the 
savages’ ‘‘ taboo,”’ and the equally arbitrary “‘ do this’ of the Ten 
Commandments, yields to the sympathetic ‘‘ do this in remembrance 
of me,”’ of personal union and communion.' 


II. THe Reticious Osyect: 1Ts PERSONAL MEANING, 


There are two senses in which the term object may be employed 
in connection with an interest or disposition® : it may mean either, 


1. It would seem to be at the two extremes of “objectivism”’ and “‘subject- 
ivism”’ that those explosive and convulsive manifestations occur that give 
interesting variety to religious experience. The frenzy of the primitive 
religious dance is due to the public and collective suggestion and stimula- 
tion; as is also the fervour of the religious revival meeting. At the other 
extreme, the states of trance, ecstasy, prophetic mania, etc., in individuals, 
are instances of inner exaltation im which the communion with the deity 
and union with him lead to loss of personal identity with pathological 
nervous manifestations. These “ variations,” treated interestingly by 
James (The Varieties of Religious Experience) are the accidents, so to 
speak, of religion. 

eee There ~% in fact, no less than four different senses in which the 
terms “‘object’’ and ‘‘objective”’ have been used in this connection, and 
their distinction from one another is essential : (1) the mere objective thing 
set up before the worshipper; this may be properly designated the religious 
“symbol or “emblem”; (2) the entire objective meaning or presence, the 
spirit, force, or god, which the emblem stands for or symbolizes; this is, 
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on the one hand, the mere external thing, together with the symbols, 
ideas, etc., which describe or represent this thing; or, on the other 
hand, a further significance, meaning, or intent attaching to the 
thing, something symbolized or suggested. The distinction is a 
familiar one. Our interests always pour themselves, so to speak, over 
and around their objects and shape them into values, goods, or 
ends. The mere object becomes a symbol or emblem of the larger 
object of interest ; the ‘‘ thing of fact ’’ suggests and symbolizes the 
*‘ thing of desire ’’ or will. 

So far as the mere thing set up in the religious consciousness is 
concerned—the mere external symbol or emblem—it may be 
anything whatever. Actually it shows extraordinary variety in the 
different religions. A fetish, a totem, a churinga, a charm, a relic, 
a locality, a sound, an eclipse, an idol, a picture, things animate 
and things inanimate, may and do serve as objects of religious or 
quasi-religious veneration. It is clear, then, that it is not a particular 
thing as such, but some further value the thing possesses, that stirs 
the religious interest. The thing becomes a signal, sign, symbol, 
emblem, of the further signification in which this value resides. 

The thing suggests the religious meaning; and the question 
arises, what is the religious meaning suggested? It is a meaning, 
we may say at the outset, appropriate to the sentiments which the 
object excites—dependence and respect, both coloured in conscious- 
ness with a personal quality. The object appropriate to these 
sentiments must be either a person or something that suggests 
personality so directly that a relation is established to which that 
of person to person appears to be the only available analogy. Let 
us look a little more closely at these two cases. 

(1) The first is the case in which the religious object is a god, a 
deity, explicitly described as personal.. In developed religions the 
gods are personal beings. 

All the great religions of the world have personal gods.' This 
was announced in Zenophanes’ famous saying that all men’s gods 
were in form like themselves. The limiting case, on one side, 
would seem to be found in the speculative and hyperlogical systems 
in which concrete personality is, for one reason or another, left 
behind or denied. In the systems of speculative pantheism and 
high reflective mysticism personality no longer appears. These, 





properly speaking, the “religious object’; (3) the cause, social, psycho- 
logical, or other, which produces the religious experience in the devotee; 
this may be called the “‘cause” ; and (4) the real existence or reality which 
religion may be held to disclose, discover, or reveal : the “‘religious reality.” 


1. Buddhism (cited by Durkheim as an exception to this statement) was 
a religion after its founder was deified; whether it was a religion before 
that seems to involve just the point at issue. 
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however, can not make good the claim to be religious, since the 
sentiments they excite are no longer pure, and the active rites of 
religious practice become altogether irrelevant. One does 
not expect personal consideration from the ‘‘ universal order,’’ nor 
does one worship ‘‘ pure reason ’’ or ‘‘ new thought.”’ In passing 
from the religious state of mind to the theoretical and speculative, 
something is changed, the religious shading is lost. 

(2) At the other extreme, there is another limiting case : the case 
of a stage of culture so primitive, that religion, like other institu- 
tions, is reduced to its lowest terms. The religious interest is 
focussed directly upon a physical thing, which seems to exhale no 
meaning beyond itself, no suggestion of personality. To this we 
return below ; but here we may remark that the relation of person to 
person remains the only available analogy for the interpretation of 
the actual facts reported by the anthropologists. This appears both 
from certain positive considerations and from the negative one that 
no other hypothesis has the same grounding in facts. 

The attempts to define religion in terms that exclude the per- 
sonality of the object do so by citing the extreme cases mentioned. 
On the one hand, the object becomes an abstract principle, The gods 
of theistic religions become temporary, incomplete, or secondary 
embodiments of this principle, as in the ‘‘ absolute religion ’’ of the 
Hegelian metaphysics, or of impersonal force, as in the Stoic and 
modern Positivist theories. Religion is no longer a matter of 
religious experience; it becomes a category of absolute being, an 
effect of cosmic laws, or a postulate of social utility.’ 

The other extreme case, that of the primitive cult, is cited 
principally by sociological writers, who in their search for the root- 
motive or simplest form of religion, seek for some character of 
sufficient generality to include impersonal as well as personal 
objects in the religious interest. A typical attempt of the kind is 
that which makes the mark of religion the ‘‘ sacredness ’’ by which 
the primitive man distinguishes the religious objects from other 
things: sacred things and events are religious, secular things and 
events are not so; there is a fundamental cleft between the secular 
and the sacred, extending through the whole of nature.* Both 


1. Of course a metaphysical theory of religion is legitimate in its place, 
but it can not take the place of a definition of religious experience. 
Religion as cause or effect, as category or postulate, is not the religion 
of the devout state of mind. That which causes religious fervour may not 
be at all that towards which this fervour is directed. 

2. This theory, announced some time ago by M. Durkheim (“ De la 
Définition du Phénoméne religieux,” Année Sociologique, II, 1897), is 
developed in his work La Vie religieuse. In order to sharpen the issue, we 
may observe that, in English usage at least, sacred is a term of the widest 
import : all things subject to any degree of religious respect are “sacred”’ 
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sociology and psychology, one citing anthropological facts and the 
other the psychological manifestations of religious interest, demand 
an account of sacredness. 

If we are to escape the mere tautology of saying that sacred 
things are religious because religious things are sacred, we must 
give some actual and distinctive content to the concept of the 
sacred. The task of both these sciences alike is to discover this 
distinctive content or meaning. Given the same material thing, 
why is it sacred in some circumstances and in other circumstances 
secular or profane ? 

The task assumed by the advocates of the theory just cited is to 
show that in some cases sacred things do not have the suggestion of 
personality, although in such cases these things are the object of a 
veneration or respect truly religious. The latter part of the theory 
is essential, since even though lacking personality, such things 
may prove to be merely the symbols or emblems of a further 
significance in which the suggestion of personality does enter. 

It is just on this latter requirement, the second part of the task, 
that this theory suffers shipwreck. It has no difficulty in showing 
that in primitive religions, of the totemic grade, for example, 
objects in themselves quite impersonal—the thuringa, the written 
sign, the external thing bearing the totemic name, etc.—are held 
to be sacred. But it then fails to prove the further point requisite 
to the definition: the point that the entire meaning upon which 
the religious interest terminates is devoid of personal suggestion or 
intent. Either it fails to subject to an adequate psychological 
analysis the notion of personality at this stage of culture, or it fails 
to state positively what the actual impersonal meaning of religious 
sacredness is. In both of these directions an adequate analysis 
serves, in my opinion, to show that the religious object, even in 
totemism, is not without the marks of animation or life, and that it 
is, in a crude sense but still positively, quasi-personal for the 
consciousness of the devotee himself. 

As to the meaning of the totem—it symbolizes the clan, as all 
authorities agree. The important members of the clan, the true 
members, are persons. After the persons of the clan, come 
particular animals (the totemic animal or plant itself being a species, 
not a particular one or more), and finally the things found in the 
totemic area. The true reality of which the totem is the emblem 
(akin, in the words of Durkheim, to the flag in civilized countries) is 





(such as the vessels of the altar), while the gods themselves are not only 
sacred but “‘divine,’”’ and persons (especially priests, saints, etc.) and places 
most intimately associated with the gods or with religious ceremonial, are 
“holy.”” The sacred, therefore, is the most extended, but the least 
significant, of the three terms. 
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the human or, at most, a human-animal group.! Now in what sense 
can this group, as distinct from its individual members, be called 
impersonal? Is it true that, in becoming the symbol or emblem of 
a group the sign, itself generally a living species, acquires a 
meaning from which the essential attributes of the members of the 
group are omitted? If the savage, who probably does not think in 
terms of logical classes, but of affective and social groupings,' were 
asked what the totem was, he would point no doubt to individual 
persons or animals that shared the totemic name and ‘‘participated,”’ 
in the words of M. Lévy-Bruhl, in its meaning.? 

No doubt the constraint exercised upon the primitive man by 
society is not attributed by him to single members of the clan; but 
in locating it in the totem, does he give it an altogether impersonal 
representation ? Rather we should agree with Durkheim in ascrib- 
ing to the totem a generalized vital force. If so, the conclusion 
seems to follow that it suggests the animate, as an essential part of 
its meaning, and that it is therefore—as we are to show—in so 
far crudely personal.* That is to say, it cannot be properly 


described as ‘‘ impersonal.”’ 

1. In which (Durkheim, loc. cit., p. 366) mythical ancestral personages 
also figure. 

2. L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés inférieures. 
It would be difficult to maintain that, even for us with our logical notions, 
the concrete flag floating before us is entirely impersonal in its meaning. 
As a social emblem, it stimulates just those collective emotional dispositions 
that lie at the root of our sense of personality. The flag-meaning, apart 
from the mere number of flags denoted, is an affective and social, not a 
logical class. 

3. A close examination of M. Durkheim’s personal theory leads us to 
wonder somewhat at the use he makes of his resources. He makes the 
social rapport the cause of the psychical manifestations in which religious 
excitement shows itself in most passionate form (as at social festivals). 
But then he asserts that the religious sentiments thus caused do not turn 
toward the group itself as its object, but toward an emblem or symbol 
of an impersonal character standing for the group. He thus finds that the 
“‘cause’’ is in an indirect way also the ‘‘object”’ of religious emotion , but that 
this object has now lost the essential character by which it acted as cause— 
the character found in concrete social relationships or rapport—and with 
it all suggestion of personality. The first of these positions, i.e., that the 
cause is also the object, is essential to his general theory. For he holds 
(loc. cit. pp. 295 and 606 ff.) that the object of religion is nothing but society 
itself (taking on, in developed religions, a pseudo-individual form in the 
deity or deities). But the second position mentioned just above—that the 
cause is not the same as the object (loc. cit. p. 597)—is necessary to his 
view that the religious object may be impersonal. Why not say instead 
that in this case—however it may be in other cases of psychological interest 
—the cause of the mental state is the same in kind as its object; and that 
the character of animation or crude vital force is, in the case of the totem, 
evidence of this. The theory would then, I think, “square” better with all 
the evidence; and there would be the additional important advantage that 
the continuity between primitive animistic and later anthropomorphic 


religions would not be interrupted. 
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It remains to make good the statement that the theory in 
question, which is typical in this respect of the theories of primitive 
religion hitherto in vogue, fails to give thorough analysis to the 
meaning of personality.! Without this any theory is incompetent 
to decide whether or not a given symbol or emblem, such as the 


totem, possesses the meaning of personality.” 
A true statement of religious animism would recognize a 
development on the meaning of the soul-principle, which the savage 


1. It is a current criticism of the British ‘“‘animistic’’ school that their 
psychology is out of date and untrue. They are for the most part 
associationists, who find in the sense of personality a ‘‘notion” of the self, 
an “idea,” having always the same meaning (see Lévy-Bruhl, loc. cit., 
and Baldwin, History of Psychology, vol. i, London ed., p. 16). 

2. Writers of the French school in turn deliberately court this criticism 
in resorting avowedly and almost exclusively to the objective or sociolo- 
gical, and in showing a certain inhospitality to the psychological, point 
of view. In the result, there is a dislocation of factors which a sound 
psychological analysis would have articulated (such as that pointed out 
in M. Durkheim’s view). By the use of the term ‘‘représentation,”’ as in the 
phrase représentation collective, for example, colour is lent to the view that 
the self is an “‘idea,” ‘‘notion,”’ or cognitive state; and this is aggravated 
by the objective statement of social relationships in which a certain relative 
isolation of the individuals is established, a gap over which the association 
process has to leap. It is held possible to substitute the idea of oneself for 
that of another, or to put oneself in the shoes of another, as in the theory 
of Adam Smith. This sort of intellectualism shows itself, I think, in M. 
Durkheim’s denial of all suggestion of personality to the totem (see also, 
for another instance, his criticism of M. Lévy-Bruhl’s ‘law of participa- 
tion,”’ in La Vie religieuse, pp. 339-342). The latter writer, M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
though more aware of the psychological aspects of such a problem, still 
fails to do them full justice; as is his statement that the difference between 
primitive and civilized mentality is one of ‘‘kind.’’ It would take a great 
deal of psychological evidence to justify the assumption of a break in the 
genetic continuity of psychical process between primitive man—however 
primitive he might be—and civilized man. Moreover, the psychology of 
individual development presents evidence, open to all the world, which 
refutes such a supposition, even while it strikingly confirms the sociological 
facts upon which the inference is founded (cf. the Preface to my volume, 
“Interest and Art,’ vol. iii, of Thought and Things, pp. x ff.). The pre- 
logical and mystic thought of primitive man presents striking contrasts to 
that of civilized man, not (as Lévy-Bruhl intimates) because his mentality 
is different in kind, nor yet (as Durkheim holds) because primitive man 
uses the logical weapons unskilfully and with excess (loc. cit., p. 342) but 
because, in primitive man, certain of the essential human motives and 
interests—the affective, social, and religious—have a predominant develop- 
ment, while, in the civilized man, these have been in part superseded by 
the development of the logical and individual interests. The distinction 
between the pre-logical and logical stages is a real one, but, as in the child, 
be are genetic stages or modes in the development of the one human 
mind. 
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ascribes to things, from very crude beginnings. This principle 
passes from mere vital attributes up to the substantive and spiritual 
soul. Analogy drawn from the present-day genetic psychology of 
self-consciousness not only allows but requires this. It would be 
impossible for the savage, whose representation is pre-logical and 
whose interest is affective and collective, to isolate a **soul,”’ as we 
understand the term, in the sense of something individual and 
spiritual, in himself or in anything else. He has no such “‘idea,’’ no 
“notion ’’ of the kind. But this fact does not refute the animistic 
interpretation, nor require us to resort to a ‘‘ pre-animistic"’ ! 
stage of religion. It does not even justify one in calling the totemic 
system non-animistic, whether or not we consider it religious. 

For while the savage has no idea of soul as something different 
in nature from body, he still has a feeling, an interest, a collective 
intent that, so far as it is developed, is the way he apprehends the 
mental and animate, even though he may not “‘ represent ”’ it at all 
clearly.2, He probably has no notion or idea of ‘‘inanimate’’ in 
contrast with animate, much less of body versus spirit, although, 
in his practical adaptations and social rites, he makes the actual 
discrimination of living and not living. 

There are, in fact, no less than three different attitudes, on the 
part of primitive man, which may be described with some 
appropriateness by the term ‘‘ animism,”’ attitudes which, from the 
genetic point of view, it is easy to distinguish and estimate. 

In the first place, the primitive ‘‘ look ’’ of things, before the 
distinctions of mind from body, and of inanimate objects from living 
beings arose, would be in a certain way animistic just by lacking 
these distinctions. The cognitive interest not having been 
differentiated from the body of affective and social interests, things 
would not be apprehended as constant, regular, and law-abiding 
in their behaviour; but would be interpreted by means of the only 
mental classes then operative, those which represented the larger 
affective and active movements of consciousness. Whatever active 
motives and interests were operative, it is to these that the external 
data would be assimilated. Things could only mean what 


1At su ted, I understand, by Marett, whose paper, however, 
I have one what we may call animistic literature, the following 
works are important : Tylor, Primitive Culture; Caird, The Evolution of 
Religion; Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy; Héffding, Outlines of 
Psychology, Int.; Durkheim, La Vie religieuse ; Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions 
mentales, etc.; McDougall, Body and Mind. See also the literature of 
Totemism in general. eit Pere 

2. Hi resents it generally as a small material body, or a second mo 
refined lied eaten something resident on the brea th; all natural 
hypotheses taken up in the early stages of Greek speculation. 
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consciousness, at that stage of development, could understand or 
intend them to mean.' 

As a fact, this sort of interpretation, when present in the mind of 
the savage, would be shot through with emotional, active, and 
collective elements, and it would appear to the critical observer of 
primitive thought to be confused, mystical, and animistic. It is 
animistic in the sense that the first things of experience, the un- 
differentiated stuff of the inner life, would be charged potentially 
with the motives of a later dualism. The scientific observer is right in 
using the term ‘‘ animism,’’ but wrong in interpreting the facts in 
terms of a developed dualism. In view of its character as being 
first-hand and a-dualistic, we may call this first stage ‘* spontaneous 
or a-dualistic animism.”’ ® 

In the second place—and constituting a second stage—there is 
the sort of animism which arises through the processes of affective 
logic, that is, through the organization of feeling, interest, action 
under social conditions. It issues in the general interests of the 
personal and social life and their conversion and propagation in the 
social body. The process is that whereby the mass of affective 
interest, embodying an interpretation of things and events in emo- 
tional and active terms, is subject to ‘‘ejective’’ reading generally. 
This is practically unhindered by cognitive discriminations such as 
those which the dualisms of mind and body and animate and 
inanimate would impose. ‘‘ Affective generals,’’ ‘* emotional 
abstracts ’’—technical terms suggested in recent literature for the 
moods, dispositions, and emotional habits thus formed—are passed 
back and forth in the give-and-take of social life, each individual 
using the common social interpretation to explain the acts and 
motives of others, and each applying the same rules to correct and 
justify his own acts and beliefs. This presents a very positive 
character to the sociological observer who, not being aware of the 
emotional character of the process, assumes the presence of a 
conscious process of animism. But it is not animism in the sense 
that an idea, image, or notion of soul or mind is attributed by the 


1. It is remarkable that the savage (like the child with its doll) does on 
occasion treat things as mere things, even when interested in finding them 
full of a larger meaning. We can not say, with Lévy-Bruhl, that sense- 
perception is in his case incapable of accuracy. 


2. The difficulty of naming it is the same as that felt, for the same 
reason, in the case of the early stages of reflection which issued in a-dualistic 
interpretations of the world. Early Greek speculation was not really 
materialistic nor physical, properly speaking, but a-dualistic. I have used 
the term “projective” (History of Psychology, vol. i) as a proper designation 
of this period, as preceding those to which the terms “ objective ” and 
“subjective” properly apply. 
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savage to things; such a process is still to be developed. Let us 
then call this stage ‘‘ affective or emotional animism.”’ ! 

Finally, there is the full process of animism proper, arising 
with the development of the dualisms of persons and things, and 
mind and body, and made possible only by these dualisms. These 
distinctions arise through the differentiation of experience into 
logical classes, which replace the emotional and affective classes of 
the earlier period. When this is accomplished, or is in the way of 
accomplishment, all sorts of ambiguities and compromises arise. 
The case of animism is that in which the new event is interpreted in 
terms of a conscious attribution of life or mind. It is no longer 
simply a spontaneous or ejective apprehension of the thing in 
emotional terms, a first-hand construction of the thing as living or 
personal. It is rather a more or less reflective interpretation of it, 
following upon the apprehension of its positive marks or characters. 
This we may well call ‘‘ reflective animism.”’ 

The principal characteristics of the primitive man’s view of 
things are such as to justify the application of the term ‘‘ affective 
animism.’’ 2 There is a recognition of things, animals, persons, as 
possessed of a certain forcefulness, a dynamic quality akin to 
animation. It would not do to say that things are taken to be 
“living merely,’’ for ‘‘ living-merely ’’ is too high and abstract a 
notion. It supposes the contrasted idea or meaning of something 
more than mere life, a sort of spiritual power. But we may say 
that to the savage the living shows the presence of those powers 
which become later on, in the more mature thinker’s reflection, the 
signs of the spiritual. To the primitive man, the one dynamic centre 
stands for all the confused mass of meaning, which are still to be 
differentiated into the categories of inanimate,* living, and 
Spiritual. 

The sort of animism described in these terms actually pervades 
primitive culture. But if the researches of anthropologists should 
reveal a culture still more simple—one quite a-dualistic and pro- 
jective, in which experience is near the grade found in the per- 
ceptual intelligence and instinctive action of the higher animals—I 

1. We find this in turn realized in the history of culture in the early 
pseudo-scientific interpretations of things which preceded true science. 
Astrology, alchemy, sooth-saying, magic, witchcraft—all sorts of “‘psycho- 
sophy,” in short, to use a term of Dessoir’s—are in this sense animistic : 
they assume the presence of occult, mystic, quasi-mental and vital forces. 
See Dessoir, Umriss einer Geschichte der Psychology, and the present 
writer, History of Psychology, vol. i, chap. 2. 


2. The second of the stages described. i aa 
3. The case of the inanimate first clearly distinguished by the savage— 


under the totemic régime—is probably the dead body, just after death. 
He thinks the soul has departed from it, leaving it in this condition. It is 
different from the things of nature, which still retain their mystic forces, 


while the dead body has lost them. 
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think we should still have to recognize a strain of animistic meaning 
running through it: animism of the first or ‘‘ spontaneous ’” sort. 
For certain of the animals, though lacking the distinctions of human 
thought, still appear to apprehend the dynamic quality of nature, 
and to look upon movement and change as being the source of the 
same type of experiences as that which they derive from man and 
their fellow animals, 

And to the child, even the most original panorama of the 
external, presented to the gaze of the mind, would not be a flat 
motionless sheet ; but a scene of change, explosion, colour, vitality. 
And in it, moreover, by the very conditions of its perception, the 
vague lines of differentiation into parts would appear, which the 
dawning instincts, appetites, and interests would rapidly produce. 
It would be like the segmenting egg, in which the lines of cleavage, 
division, and partition, prophetic of the coming development, are 
just beginning to show themselves. The Anlagen, to pursue the 
biological figure, are present: the distinctions of life, mind, and 
things in their embryonic form. This would appear to the outside 
observer, to whom the distinctions themselves were clear, as a 
confused and mystical mode of animation, 

The theory, therefore, that denies all suggestion of personality 
to early religious objects, the totemic in particular, fails at two 
essential points. It recognizes the symbolic or emblematic character 
of the mere thing, the totem or idol;! but in admitting that the 
religious meaning proper resides in the further suggestion of some 
sort of force or life, it allows an animistic interpretation. Further, 
the theory fails to show, by an analysis of the primitive man’s 
representation and interest, that such an animistic apprehension is 
not a stage in the development of the animism of conscious 
personality. 

We are able to say with confidence, seeing the results of genetic 
psychology, that it is such a stage, a necessary stage. If as 
psychologists we were called upon to construct in advance the sort 
of world-view primitive man as we find him—pre-logical, collective, 
mystical in his intuition—would entertain, it would be just this and 
nothing else. His gods could not be spiritual, individual, and 
intelligent agents; they could only be vaguely animistic, dynamic, 
collective, mystic presences, satisfying to the crude quasi-personal 
interest by which they are apprehended.? 

1. The mere superficial fact of ‘‘sacredness” attaching to a thing means 
nothing. The sacredness of the inanimate thing is reflected, not original. 
It is sacred because it symbolizes a meaning beyond itself—vitality, 
personal force, God. The fountain of sacredness is to be found in that 
which is symbolized. 

2. As I have said elsewhere, if the child, at a certain age, were asked 


the abstract questions the anthropologist puts to the savage, his replies 
would show the same puzzling confusion and incoherence. 
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III. THe Reticious Osjecr: its [peat MEANING, 


In the current treatment of the ethical and zsthetic modes of 
experience, the characters attaching to ideals are much discussed. 
Both moral right and zsthetic perfection are ideals ; and the religious 
object shares the ideal quality with the moral and the esthetic. 

What this means will appear on a closer examination of the 
object set up for worship in this religious cult or that. As we 
have seen, the mere thing is not the object, but the symbol of the 
object. There is a further meaning, a signification beyond the mere 
symbol ; and this signification is one determined, not by representa- 
tion or thought, but by emotional and active interest. It is not an 
associated idea, or a system of ideas, but a worth, a further value 
imputed to the concrete object. The sacred thing is the centre of 
worthful experiences; the deity is well- or ill-disposed, capable of 
harm or benefit. All such unaccomplished, unfulfilled worths, 
presenting something to aim at, to live for, to desire, are ideals.' 
In this sense the religious object 1s an ideal. 

But more than this. The religious object is always, as we have 
seen, endowed with the attributes of life and personality, however 
vaguely. It is a more or less developed centre of inner life and 
Spiritual force. If this be so, then its ideal character must be that 
attaching to such an object : it is an ideal of personality, of what the 
worshipper himself is, a self in some more or less adequate sense. 
In what sense, we may ask, and by what process, can a meaning of 
selfhood or personality take an ideal form ? 

In the development of the ethical ideal in the individual this 
movement is seen in operation.? The growth of the individual selt- 
consciousness proceeds by an organization of factors which are, so 
to speak, prospective, forward-reaching, active. We have within 
us the actual self of habit, ready at any time for action, which finds, 
however, over against it a self of accommodation, of learning, 
imitation, adaptation. A better self—more adapted, better 
informed, more obedient, virtuous, just, generous, wise—hovers 
before our gaze, and serves as model, inspiration, imperative, and 
ideal. At the limit, this self is perfect, the all-good and the all-wise, 


the ideal Self. pan 
The religious ideal is of this character. But it is not the same 


1. See Thought and Things, vol. iii, ‘Interest and Art,” chap. Ss 87; 
also vol. i, chap. 19, §8. This worth is embodied in the imagination by 
which the object is schematically developed and its possibilities brought 
out. The ideal is not a model of perfection, brought into the mind from 
some outside source; nor is the process of idealization a special and 
mysterious faculty or intuition: it is simply the imagination in its 
assuming, schematising, and experimental réle, running ahead of 
knowledge. 

2. ef. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 4th ed., chap. 1. 
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as the ethical ideal; and the contrast between them is very 
instructive. : 

The ethical ideal is felt to be ideal, that is not actual. It is a 
norm set up in the mind, a rule of ideal conduct, imposed upon all 
persons, but not realized by any of them. We do not suppose our 
moral ideals to be actually fulfilled, except in God. This is to say 
that the personal ideal, qua moral, if it is to be realized, must 
become also the personal ideal, qua religious. It is, then, the 
religious ideal proper that is actually realized in God, not the 
merely moral ideal. Our moral nature postulates an ideal ethical 
value, but not an ideal ethical person.! 

The same thing appears also from the point of view of duty. 
The moral ideal is one of duty as between persons. It is a rule of 
social intercourse as well as of personal perfection. It could be 
realized in practice only in a society of perfected beings, a utopia, 
which does not exist. Such a society has been dreamt of, and 
written of, but never seriously postulated as existing, except in the 
realm in which the religious ideal is also imposed : the kingdom of 
God, the heaven of various religions, the state of perfection of 
religious mysticism. On the side of society, therefore, no less than 
on the side of the individual, the postulate of an actually existing 
ideal order of persons is not moral but religious. 

Despite these differences, however, the two ideals are closely 
related. Their common trait is equally fundamental to both: the 
relation of the personal self to another self viewed in the light of ideal 
personality. In the ethical, both these selves are concrete, actual, 
social fellows, existing side by side; but the ideal of their relation 
does not exist save in their thought. In the religious, the second or 
‘‘ other ’’ person, the deity, is one with the ideal, which is thus made 
actual, brought into human life, and symbolized concretely in the 
religious emblem that stands for God. 

Thus understood, certain positive marks attach to the religious 
ideal. 


(1) It is the fulfilment of the entire personality, not merely of 
this or that function or capacity of the self. The savage finds the 
power behind the movements of nature mysterious, awful, because 
he cannot anticipate or discount the resources or decisions of the 
Great Spirit. So the prophet of Jehovah commands, ‘‘ Take off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.’” The creeds of theology, which ring with terms of 


1. It is on the basis of this truth that the historical argument of Anselm 
for the existence of God can be reconstructed. Instead of an idea whose 
infinity stands in the way of the omission of actual existence from its 
object, as argued by Anselm, we have the postulate of the ideal self, whose 
integrity demands its existence. 
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infinitude and juggle with synonyms of personality, are as inade- 
quate to express the religious ideal, as are the groans of the terrified 
savage, or the genuflections of the awe-stricken pilgrim at the holy 
place. It is here that religious awe—a singular combination of 
fear, respect, and admiration—meets its object half-way. As 
perfect this object is admirable, as personal it commands respect, as 
powerful it is to be feared. But all of these attitudes are coloured 
by the glamour of the ideal. It is not ordinary fear, but fear of one 
having endless power; not ordinary respect, but respect for the 
morally highest, the supremely excellent ; not ordinary admiration, 
but acquiescence in eternal wisdom and contemplation of divine 
beauty. These feelings are fused in one sentiment, one interest, as 
in the object the attributes are fused in one ideal person, God. 


(2) In the religious interest, the social relation takes on a form 
analogous to that of superior and inferior in our daily life. The 
ideal of personality that we enforce upon ourselves as a moral ideal, 
we attribute to God as his by right of actual nature. Although he 
is one of the persons in the social relation, he is Divine, Ideal as 


well.! 

In presupposing the actual existence of its object, however, 
religious faith generates a relation of great import and real effect. 
God is an actual presence, like that of the child’s superior— 
father, mother, elder brother, counsellor, friend—all designations 
realized in actual religious creeds. These are not mere figures of 
speech, but aspects in which the actual presence is symbolized to 
this believer or that, in this emergency or that. Through this 
personal communion the individual finds his forces renewed, his 


1. Now that we have discussed the religious object, we are able to detect 
more clearly the elements of the religious interest. Religious awe’”’ is 
complex : it contains fear with admiration (l’effroi dominé par | admiration, 
Leuba, in Revue Philosophique, October, 1913, P- 413)- Mere respect too, 
even though personal, is not all, nor veneration (as due to excellence, ace, 
experience, wisdom, etc.); it is admiring respect, aesthetic absorption an 
appreciation. This is seen in the historical bond between art and religious 
technique. The intellectual emotions as such—curiosity, logical satisfac- 
tion, etc.—are very subordinate, especially in the primitive stages, where 
religion is pre-logical and social. The savage’s curiosity, so-called, in the 
presence of the religious symbol, omen, or portent, is more of the nature 
of an alertness or attentiveness, to get the first sign of the will of the god, 
similar to that of a player for high stakes, who watches the turn of the 
dice. And the theoretical interest as such, prominent in systematic 
theology, is rather a reflection upon religion than a direct participation in 
it. The dogmatic development of theology does not in itself ee 
personal religion; in fact, this latter involves dropping the critical an 


logical attitude of mind. 
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courage revived, his emotions purged, his aspirations directed, his 
visions of beauty and good clarified." 

The dependence felt in the religious consciousness is therefore 
of the nature of dependence upon a superior person. It extends to 
all sorts of aid or succour, physical, moral, intellectual. And the 
superior person is one to whom the relation is also important. The 
dependence is in a sense reciprocal. In primitive societies, man 
protects the totemic animal, as the totem protects the man. In 
religion everywhere the sacred places and objects are committed 
to the guardianship of the priests; and the sacred truths are 
defended and enforced by the prophets and law-givers The gods 
are represented as jealous of their rights, gratified by praise, pleased 
with offerings, and given to pursuing their own interests or glory? 
through human agencies. This means that the significance of the 
relation is not unilateral, so to speak, one to which one member is 
indifferent. On the contrary, the deity of the tribe finds his life and 
interest in those of the tribe; he pursues with unerring vengeance 
and direful penalties those who go out “ after strange gods.’’ He 
chooses a “‘ peculiar people,’’ who become the special instruments 
of his revelation as well as the special wards of his providence. 
They represent his interests, 

In the more reflective stages of religious development, this 
concrete anthropomorphism tends to disappear, just as it itself 
follows upon the cruder animism of the primitive cult. The ideal 
takes on more and more refined form. But it never becomes an 
“‘idea of the infinite,’’ except in our logical rendering, nor a formula 
of final perfection, except in our theory. It remains a feeling- 
forward, a prospective intent, a sort of drift or momentum in the 
actual organization of interest, toward the fulfilment of the full 
promise of personality. Hence the inadequacy of all symbolism, as 
well as the futility of all logical statements, of the nature of God. 
His nature as personal remains the same; but the sense of the sort 
of person he is, changes with the development of man. The human 
ideal is a re-statement always of the human fact. 


IV. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS MEANING: ITS LOGIC. 
Coming to ask as to the processes by which the religious interest 


1. This is in contrast with the discouragement which comes from 
meditating upon unrealized ethical excellence and unperformed moral 
action. The religious ideal stimulates and inspires. It is no doubt this 
somewhat hidden motive in the whole that develops itself by making 
concrete the person of Ged in an incarnate form, as saviour, mediator, 
virgin mother, saint, etc. The need and the effect of the “Imitation of 
Christ” are very real; it means the absorption of the ideal by communion 
with it. 

2. As in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
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develops, carrying the religious object along with it, we find certain 
striking complications. 

In considering the development of the cognitive function—its 
genetic logic—psychologists point out the familiar processes of 
memory, representation, conversion, generalization, etc., through 
which a given content or object normally passes. And in consider- 
ing similarly the logic of emotion and interest, other processes are 
discovered more or less analogous to the former, but also having 
certain novel features.'_ In the latter, affective generalization, 
ejection, and idealization are the mental functions most in evidence ; 
they take the place held in the development of knowledge proper by 
the cognitive processes mentioned, which culminate in conception, 
judgment, and reasoning. 

Now in the religious life, we find a singular union of these two 
great modes of development within the mind, the logical and the 
teleological, as we have called them respectively. The logical 
erects classes, and establishes facts and truths, by its methods of 
proof ; the teleological issues in affective interests and defines ends 
and values. Now, in the religious life we find the object, God, 
looked upon as really existing, as if established by processes of 
knowledge, while, at the same time, it is determined by the religious 
interestasanideal or end. Religion claims to present both a system 
of truth and a system of personal and social values. God is 
both fact and ideal; not merely in the common way of a value 
attaching.to a fact or truth, as utility attaches to my ink-stand, but 
in the peculiar way in which a meaning attaches to that which 
symbolizes it. The ordinary attributed values are real only in so 
far as the things in which they inhere are real; when unrealized 
they are ideal, and not actual. But the meaning of the divine, the 
sacred, the holy, is not ‘‘ attributed "’ to the object in this sense; on 
the contrary, the objective symbol or emblem is attributed or 
assigned to this meaning, to represent it vicariously. The ideal 
exists and gives a new sort of reality to the thing taken as symbol. 


As to the logic of religious interest, we may say that it is that of 
interest generally. It seems to be at first collective, traditional, 
socially propagated; the single person being the mere channel of 
its expression, a locus at which the personal forces are moulded into 
shape as the vehicle and instrument of the social will. The 
gradual refinement of the religious interest proceeds with the growth 
of the individual self in competence and independence. But it is just 
in the religious interests of mankind that the traditional forms hold 
their own most conservatively. The social processes of imitation, 


1. The latter, the affective logic, has not been fully worked out; the 
author’s contribution to it is to be found in vol. .* Interest and Art, 
of Thought and Things (the logic of cognition being treated in vols. i and ii). 
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contagion, ejection, constraint, dogmatic formulation of creed, all 
serve to increase the rigidity and solidarity of religious belief and 
practice. Myth and folk-lore are the antecedents of doctrine, 
mystic ceremonies precede the more reasonable rites of worship. 
A legitimate glamour is thrown over the whole by the elaboration 
of form in architecture, painting, and music, through which the 
motive of zsthetic admiration is developed. We see here, in short, 
all the processes of affective logic exemplified: the matter of the 
religious interest is affectively generalized in dispositions and modes 
of actions; it is ejectively converted from one mind to another and 
propagated through the established institutions; it is embodied in 
the highest zsthetic products of human art. The church presents 
the essential positive features of religion and morals as well as their 
limitations. 


V. Tue Soctat CHARACTER OF RELIGION. 


The result of our inquiry, so far as we have now gone, is in 
striking accord with those of sociology and anthropology. The 
collective character of the religious interest, as embodied in all that 
goes to form a cult or church, is universally conceded. But the 
newer researches in primitive culture show further that social 
organization itself, even in its most secular details, has been 
dominated by requirements and distinctions rooted in religion.’ 

This fact has been utilized in different ways in theories of 
religion. Comte indeed anticipated the point, by recognizing a 
stage of ‘‘ theology ”’ in the general evolution of thought, a stage at 
which the religious point of view was adopted to explain the world 
generally. At this stage, man was still under the domination of the 
religious interest ; his interpretation of things was theological. Only 
in later stages of the development of culture, the ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
and ‘‘scientific,’’ was he to free himself. But not entirely, for in 
the last period, that of ‘‘ positive’ and scientific thought, the need 
of religion was to find its satisfaction in the concept of humanity, to 
which an altar was to be erected bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Religion 
of Humanity.’’ Man conserves the religious interest, therefore, 
but he contents himself with a very platonic friendship for God, 
taking the form of a certain flattery of himself ! 

Another theory, starting out from the same social presupposition 
—that of the union, in early times, of the collective and religious 
interests—suggests in its conclusion a different alternative. 
Humanity outgrows religion, we are told, in becoming scientific 
and positivistic. Hence our seeming progress towards the ‘‘ non- 


1. The totemic system of group organization is a very striking instance 
of this, as different writers agree. 
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religion of the future.’’' This shows itself in the gradual 
secularization of all our interests. There will remain no divine, no 
sacred, even no profane—only the secular.? 

The facts recognized by sociologists to-day, however, confirm 
the conclusions reached above, and show that the social motives 
involved in religion are deep-rooted and essential. They are no 
other than those by which the individual self-consciousness itself 
is built up. To say, with Clifford and Romanes that God is 
a “‘ world-eject,’’ a socialized and idealized ‘‘ other-self,” is to 
say that God is recognized naturally and inevitably, in the same 
sense that our human fellows are, on the one hand, and society as 
such, on the other hand. The differentiation of the personal object 
into myself and other-self, ego and alter, takes form gradually in 
a larger whole of personal values which are social in origin. It is 
this body of self-values, collective, ideal, mystical, that is ejectively 
embodied in God. 

If this be true, religion will persist in human life and the 
religious interest will receive an interpretation that recognizes these 
motives of man. Accordingly, another interesting theory springs 
up, in which society itself—the original ‘‘other’’ and persistent 
fellow, to the individual—is considered the true religious object. 
According to Durkheim, to whom the evidence of the social origins 
of religion owes so much, the social group, whether clan, tribe, or 
nation, is the proper object, as it is the original cause, of the 
individual’s religious interest. This interest forms for itself a 
personal God because it is unaware, or only vaguely aware, of its 
social obligations. What it really means to recognize and worship 
is the self, the spirit, the immanent principle, of society .* 





1. Guyau, Non-Religion of the Future. 

2. The gradual secularization of social institutions is of course a very 
notable fact. The “divine right of kings,” the “temporal power” of the 
church, the “establishment” in all its forms—these give place to the 
radical separation of church and state. Similarly, there is the rapid 
secularization of education, of law and moral consciousness, with the 
growth of political liberty. All this means, however, I think, not the decay 
of the religious sanction, but the shifting of religious authority from a 
political and social to a spiritual and personal source. A similar develop- 
ment has taken place in the passing of the civil sanction as such from 
theocracy to democracy. There is a freeing both of religion and of the 
state, through the freeing of the individual. The growth of the individual 
in autonomy of judgment, producing a true democracy of conscience, 
refines the religious interest, but does not necessarily lessen or impair it. 
A greater menace is to be seen, perhaps, in the decay of the active religious 
practices, in which the social motives of communion, revival, and common 
enthusiasm confirm and fortify the individual. ae 

3. As intimated already, M. Durkheim seems to miss the real “‘cue 
and leading-thread to this conclusion by denying, incorrectly as I think, 
the personal element in the meaning of the sacred. 
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We have here, in fact, a reasoned revival of a sort of religion 
of humanity—an interesting return to the line of tradition of French 
Positivism. It is sociological in spirit, a Comtean conception. 
Society ‘‘ saves its face,” as it were, in the presence of the individual 
in whom it has generated the religious need, by posing as God, 
under certain thin disguises (see Durkheim, loc. cit., pp. 611-f.). 

The present writer signalized, in an earlier publication, the fact 
of the close relation—it is not a real identity—between the god of a 
social group and its own national spirit, in terms which he ventures 
to utilize in the following paragraphs.' 


It appears in this way: the ideal self or deity to the 
individual, is the further carrying out, in the imagination, of 
the self-meaning ; and this includes other individuals as well 
as the personal self. It is the ideal of a group, of a set of 
social relations, showing practical and moral oppositions, 
embarrassments and achievements. It is not the ideal held 
by other tribes and races. The deity shows the growth of the 
normal social relations, and reflects their character, because 
he is the projected personal ideal of the group. While the 
deity must be thought of by these individuals as apart from 
them, since he is personal, yet he is the controlling spiritual 
presence, the voice, the oracle of the group, and may be 
approached through the proper mediation with rites and 
ceremonies. The tribal deity is in this important sense, then, 
the tribal spirit; he is conceived in terms of the tribal self.’ 
The ideal that hovers over the personal self of the individual 
and impregnates his spiritual life, is one with that of the 
tribal or national self-consciousness. ‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’ is not only a formula of personal religious expe- 
rience; it is also a proclamation of civic or national unity: 
and both are possible in one because, in the process by which 
the individual idealizes his life in community with others, he 
also, in common with them, erects a communal or national 
ideal. ‘‘ The perfect self,’? he might say, ‘‘ which I should 
attain, is the same as that which you also find you should 
attain ; and it is the same that we both imagine as our national 
spirit, patron, or God. Deity may always be taken, therefore, 
to reveal the communal ideal of personality, as that develops 
continuously, while, at the same time, it supplies the appro- 
priate object for the individual’s personal worship. The 


1. Proc. Fourth Inter. Cong. Hist. of Religion, Oxford, August, 1908, 
reprinted in Darwin and the Humanities, 1st ed., 1909, pp. 1orf. 

2. cf. Espinas (Les Origines de la Technologie, 1897, p. 34 ff.), who says : 
“The God of a people is nothing else than its own moral consciousness 
objectified. Zeus represents what is common to the ideals of the Greeks 
scattered from the Euxine to the Pillars of Hercules. Later on, when 
reflexion became possible, Heracleitus seemed to understand this. ‘ The 
common reason,’ said he, ‘which is the divine reason, andethrough which 
we become rational, is the measure of truth.’ ” 
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Jehovah of the Hebrews is the embodiment both of the 
national aspirations, as voiced in the religion of the prophets, 
and of the ethical qualities of the Jews. What a contrast to 
the polytheistic Gods of the Greeks! 


But it does not follow from this that the group, as it ezists, is the 
object of religion. The existing group, the sociological group, is 
not what the religious ideal denotes, nor what the national aspira- 
tions celebrate. I do not sing to America as it is, when I sing the 
hymn ‘‘ America’’; but to America as it should be, its ideals 


fulfilled, its promises accomplished. 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Thou land of liberty— 
Of thee I sing! 
Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring!”’ 


This is a hymn to liberty, to freedom, of which America is taken 
to be the symbol. The social ideal is symbolized by the group, 
just as the ideal self or god of the individual is symbolized in the 
concrete object of religious veneration. The two ideals are fused 
in one through the motives under which—as we have seen— 
personality is at once socialized and idealized. But under this 


common ideal, imposed equally upon both, the concrete individual 
and the concrete group live in all sorts of opposition and dis- 


harmony. = 
Religion of Humanity, then, to be a religion, must mean religion 
of ideal humanity ; but this is what religion of divinity also means. 
For divinity is humanity idealized in both its aspects, individual and 
social.! a 
The reason of the fusion of the two ideals, social and religious, 
is to be found in part, as has been remarked, in the factors by 
which they are in common established: factors intrinsic to the 
development of personality. But that is not sufficient. The out- 
come of idealization in the social realm is not a supreme personality, 
but an ideal group, a utopian social order, for which all the 


. nd for identifying society with the religious object, 
with > tian’ an must seize AA illustrations of high patriotism, 
in which ideals are embodied: the flag, the national hero, the pan 
of patriotic virtue, the holy war, the crusade, ete. These do invoke idea ” 
that seem to merge themselves in that of religion. But when we come to 
look into the common prosaic life of society—its de facto, un-ideal, baw A 
side—how the religious ideal finds itself repelled ! Tradition, orm 1 
art, justice, institutions of all sorts, in which the ensemble of the group 
life shows itself, are both un-ideal and non-religious—often worse. 
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individuals must be equally fitted.'. This we have seen to be 
ethical in its character, not religious. Actually, it is realized only 
in part, and progressively, through the reflection in the group of 
the moralization of its members. How then does this ideal come 
to merge itself in that of the religious life ? 

It would seem to be in order, as we may surmise, speaking 
teleologically, to find for itself a concreteembodiment.? The utopian 
society is conceived in terms of its perfected unit. The formal 
obligation of morality does not suffice for the ends of ideal society, 
any more than for those of individual life. The postulate of the 
ideal group, even more than that of ideal individuality, must be 
reinforced by the assumption of the existence of a being who 
embodies them both at once. 

In this sense again religion serves to bind together the actual 
and the ideal. Just as, for the individual, the reality of God 
substitutes a personal relation for the mere formal postulate of the 
ideal ; so also for society it substitutes, for a utopian moral order, a 


1. It is an interesting question whether, in an ideal society, each and 
all of the members would have to be ideal individuals. 

2, This would seem to be in somewhat marked opposition to M. Durk- 
heim’s view (loc. cit., pp. 600 ff.), who admits that it is ideal society that 
is symbolized in religion, but goes on to maintain that social ideals are 
in some way actually present in the social reality and are absorbed by the 
individual in states of ‘‘social effervescence.’’. The ‘something more”’ 
presented to the individual on these occasions (‘‘ more,’’ that is, than the 
usual social rapport) is the same as the ‘something more’’ by which, to 
the individual, the social ideal surpasses the social fact. That is an extra- 
ordinarily summary way of disposing of ideals! What are ideals, but 
imagined or desired ends set up in some consciousness? How can they be 
present in society before any individual conceives or imagines them ?— 
unless, indeed, society be supposed to have an actual aggregate conscious- 
ness of its own. The ideal present in a society can only be the principle 
which seems to some thinker to explain its character and tendencies; but, 
so far as it is ideal, it is not yet realized in society. 

Further, is it psychologically true that we conduct our ideals when we 
are lashed into social frenzy, carried away by social “effervescence”? lt 
so, then the riot and the mob would present the occasion for the birth of 
social and religious ideals! This is to my mind nothing short of an affront 
to that fine and noble movement of consciousness by which it interprets 
its data forward to their fullest and richest meaning. It is irrelevant to 
deny, as M. Durkheim does, a mystic faculty of idealization; for it is not 
at all mystical, nor is it a special faculty. It is, on the contrary, the normal 
counterpart to the judgment of fact; it is the assumption of value, out 
of which, in the form of confirmed hypotheses, new judgments are estab- 
lished and selected. This assumptive, idealizing movement of the 
imagination is just as normal as the judging, believing movement is; and 
it is as essential to the development of knowledge. See the treatment of the 
entire subject by Meinong, Die Annahmen, 2nd ed, and the writer’s 
Thought and Things, vol. i. 
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genuine concrete end. The injunction, ‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect,’’ means more, both to the individual 
and to society, than if it read, ‘‘ Be ye perfect as a moral individual 
and in your social relationships.’’ The element of justice in the 
social ideal, for example, has progressed through concrete historical 
stages, and is taking on specific international form to-day in law, 
arbitration, treaties, etc., through the progress in the ideals of 
individual right; but these, in turn, have a further sanction and 
represent a stronger motive when, leaving the domain of pure 
ethics, they enter into the sphere of religion. ‘* Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself,’’ is 
the counsel of justice, equality, and right of the religious ideal. 

We are obliged to conclude then, that instead of disappearing, 
religion will abide. In the higher union of the motives of personal 
and social interest in that of religion, there is a return on another 
plane to the early state of things noted by sociologists in primitive 
culture, where religion dominated both individual and social life. 
The sacred symbol was the emblem of clan and tribe and also the 
badge of individuality and personal relationship. It is interesting 
to see that, after the successive differentiations of motive in the 
special interests of civilized life and reflective thought, the resulting 
ideals fuse together again in the postulate of Deity. 

How far this postulate makes itself good, either in practice or for 
reflection, is, however, another question. It requires detailed 
study. It is the philosophical question as to whether and how far 
the religious consciousness is really the organ of the apprehension 


of reality in the form of God.' 
J. Mark BaLpwin. 


1. Enough has been said, however, to show that primitive religion was 
not, as is often claimed (see Durkheim, Joc cit., p, 340), a first attempt at a 
logical explanation of the world. It was, on the contrary, an emotional 
and social interpretation, from which the logical and scientific points of 
view only gradually freed themselves. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


NATIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION: THE 
LESSON FROM FRANCE.’ 


EDUCATION is, or ought to be, a connected whole, but for purposes 
of estimate and comparison it may be convenient to regard it under 
the separate headings of the training of the intellect, of the zsthetic 
sense, of character, and of the body generally. If these rough 
categories be adopted, one may say, broadly speaking, that the 
first two are the more prominent in French education and the last 
two in English. This does not mean that the French as a rule 
are devoid of character, or the English devoid of intelligence, but 
rather that the French as far as the school goes, believe rather in 
the training of the intellect through the emotions and of the 
emotions through the intellect, holding in fact to a certain extent the 
Socratic view that to see righteousness is to ensue it. The English, 
on the contrary, believe above all in the training of the will and to a 
less extent in the training of the body. As a director of an 
Agricultural College in Australia the other day said to a distin- 
guished visitor, ‘‘Our motto here is character first, then agricul- 
ture.’’ At its worst English education produces a type of honest 
stupidity. And the reductio ad absurdum of education for character 
alone is well seen from the experience of a lady friend of mine, who, 
wanting a housemaid and a cook, was assured in a letter by a lady 
who answered her advertisement that she could strongly recommend 
two girls as thoroughly suitable because they had just been prepared 
for confirmation by her brother. There was no doubt about the 
confirmation. They turned out confirmed incapables. 

In looking therefore for lessons to France we shall not so much 
seek for hints from that country as far as character training is 
concerned. We shall rather inquire what she has to teach us in 
respect to the training of the intellect and also in respect to that 
most neglected factor in English education, owing in the main no 
doubt to Puritan influences, the training of the zsthetic sense, the 
cult and appreciation of the beautiful in all its forms, 

Here I believe France has much to teach us. If we, with the 
stress we lay on the cultivation of the will, strive to make the 
English boy the captain of his soul, to use Henley’s phrase, the 
French in their turn with their delicate intellectual analysis attempt 
not only to render the French boy aware of his self and its powers 
(putting him through a sort of yvoO: ceavrov ), but also by training 


1. A paper read before the Sociological Society, October 14, 1913. 
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his perception of the beautiful, they endeavour to make him the 
artist of his soul. In other words, the individuality of the English- 
man reveals itself in his acts, that of the Frenchman in his tastes, 
his artistic creations, and his joie de vivre. 

No doubt the latter is another way of realising the desire to make 
the best of things as they are, whereas the Englishman, a born 
grumbler, is always wanting to make, or at least to have, things 
better. The one in fact is inclined to live in a present that never 
goes, and the latter in a future that never comes. Personally, | 
believe in divine discontent, in doses, however, commensurate with 
the span of human life, but a more sedulous cult of cheerfulness and 
contentment, of the art of living in fact, would not be amiss in this 
somewhat sunless island of ours. 

Perhaps I may quote here a definition of French secondary 
education given by M. Steeg, late Minister of Public Instruction, 
because it seems to me to emphasize in an excellent fashion the fact 
that the aim of French education is not the acquisition of mere 
knowledge, but the assimilation of knowledge,—which is culture. 
His definition runs as follows :—‘‘ The most lasting element is a 
certain aptitude for feeling, a fine remembrance of noble emotions, a 
certain need for thought, a certain desire to know, and, above all, a 
precious modesty.”’ 

I trust this attempt to express National Education in psycho- 
logical terms will not appear either far-fetched or fanciful. It 
seems to me a matter of common sense that you cannot prescribe for 
a nation any more than you can for an individual before attempting 
to diagnose, however imperfectly, what their constitution is. 
Otherwise you do but fall into the error gibbeted by Voltaire when 
he described medicine, as putting a body of which you know little 
into a body of which you know less. 

How then is this particular artistic-intellectual training effected 
in French schools. There are of course many factors at work. 
First the French have evolved a national system of secondary 
education which has, rightly or wrongly, secured the esteem of the 
nation as a whole. There is no doubt plenty of criticism of the 
school in the land par excellence of critics; but grumbling at its 
cost is rare, and grumbling at educational experience which is 
frequent in this country is based on the uneasy feeling that the 
money value of the article is inferior to its cost. Now the belief of 
the community in the school in France is perpetually acting on the 
belief of the school in the community and that inter-action is 
highly beneficial to both parties. Only the English public schools 
possess something like the same prestige, and they are the most 
independent portion of our system of National Education. 

The second factor in the case is the intellectual-artistic atmo- 
sphere of the French school, and this is brought about by the 
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presence of a body of teachers who, it must be frankly said, as a 
whole have no match in Europe. For good or ill, the fully qualified 
French secondary teacher has always the chance of becoming sooner 
or later a university professor, whereas in this country the rule 
is, once a secondary teacher always a secondary teacher. This 
naturally makes for a very high standard of training. All the chief 
professors have to be agrégés. That is to say, for those who have 
taken the licence or ordinary B.A., there is a further examination 
for the fully qualified teacher called the agrégation. Some have to 
prepare for this examination at their own expense, but for others, 
and notably for the pupils of the Ecole Normale, special facilities 
are provided by the State. The agrégation itself is a test alike in 
knowledge, and power to lecture and give instruction in one 
particular subject. Once an agrégé, one is sure of a post for life, 
and even for the ordinary teachers the security of tenure is greater 
than with us. Moreover the French teacher’s hours of work are, 
even if the correction at home is taken into account, far shorter 
than those of his English colleague. Twenty are spoken of as 
‘excessive,’ and many teachers have only 14—16, and in big schools 
still less. Compare this with an English master teaching 25—27 
hours a week and with possibly a house on his shoulders as well. 
The opportunities for private study are therefore far greater in 
France and the teacher is enabled to keep himself far fresher than 
his English colleague, who has to teach not only many hours, but 
also many subjects. In fact one might say with some truth that in 
France the masters get off well and the boys are overworked, while 
in England the opposite is rather the case. The dark side of the 
picture has hitherto been that the drudgery and coaching work has 
been done by a sort of second-class teacher formerly called a 
répétiteur, but this evil has much decreased of late. 

Until about ten years ago the post of agrégé was eagerly sought 
after, and the social position of the average teacher was certainly 
higher than that of his colleague in England. Mr. A. C. Benson, 
no mean judge, ranks the latter as a second-class gentleman, the 
first class being occupied by the representatives of the army, navy, 
and civil service and land agencies! Possibly Mr. Benson has 
been somewhat fortunate in his land agency friends, for his state- 
ment is anterior to the time that Mr. Lloyd George turned a mass of 
them into civil servants. The prestige of the teacher in France 
makes him a highly eligible parti in the eyes, of some parents, 
much in the same way as the clergy in the country were regarded 
before the present fall in tithe. He is in fact the safe man who will 
never give his mother-in-law sleepless nights. For many years, 
however the cost of living has gone up, and the secondary teacher’s 
salary has remained stationary. The result has been a fall in the 
recruitment. Recently, however, there has been a rise in salaries 
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all round, and the Paris scale is now on the whole better than the 
London scale, as teachers start at a higher maxima even if they do 
not in all cases go so high, and this in a country where salaries 
are at least half to one-third less than in England. 

The second point that favours the high standard in the French 
secondary school is the fact that there is only one leaving certificate 
in practice. There is as a matter of fact a school examination for 
those leaving at 15-16, but that is held of small account. Compare 
this with the English school—with its multiplicity of examinations, 
while the pupils are still at the school and the endless outside 
examinations they have to prepare for, if they desire to enter a 
university or profession, each of which in spite of certain equival- 
ences clings hard as a rule to its own pet scheme of examination. 
Moreover, by offering four different types of education, the French 
curriculum as far as the pupils are concerned, has been made far 
more elastic than the English with its limited number of options. 
Compulsory Greek and even compulsory Latin is not required for 
entering the universities. If they are considered unnecessary for 
such a highly civilised nation as the French, it would seem that we 
must be terrible barbarians if we cannot do without them. 

The French leaving examination or Baccalauréat is divided into 
two parts, one more or less literary with a strong science element 
in some of the courses; and the other with a philosophical or 
mathematical bias. The first part is rather a test in taste and 
zsthetics, the latter in intellectual matters. The philosophy strikes 
one as particularly valuable. Perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
what I have written about the French year of philosophy. 


No year is more important in the pupil’s life than that of 
philosophy. He finally learns and realises that everything in his 
work so far has been devoted to the object of making a savant and 
aman of him. A rhetorical education by itself has great dangers. 
One brought up exclusively under its régime is more or less at 
the mercy of words. It is true that a philosophical education puts 
us also at times at the mercy of ideas, but the danger is certainly 
preferable. A rhetorical education gives us in fact the colour of 
ideas; the philosophical adds a sense of their structure. 
Certainly one can speak with experience of the extreme value of 
this philosophical education. It is not only for the pupil a 
résumé, an Erklarung of the past, it is also a base and ground- 
work for his future education, providing him as it were with 
mental pigeon-holes wherein he may arrange his subsequent 
experience. It was in fact a sort of church catechism at 19. 
The mere fact of teaching the pupil to examine, analyse, and 
classify his ideas, and arrange them into a coherent whole, seems 
to me of the highest value. The most effective personalities apart 
from fanatics are those in whom this unification has obtained the 
greatest extension, more especially when the s in 
addition a strong will as driving power. It would be well if we 
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in England had a little more respect and appreciation of general 
ideas, which, after all, are but the intellectual names of great 
moral principles. We should certainly be able to reason out 
many of our social and political questions more readily and be 
less slaves to the gross sophisms which obtain currency from the 
exact meaning of the terms with which he reasons. It is note- 
worthy that such pseudo-religions as Christian Science can make 
no headway in France. 


Whether, if introduced into our schools, it should take the exact 
form it does in the French school is a moot point, but if the above 
criticisms are well founded, then there is little doubt that the spirit 
of it which is the training of the judgment should penetrate at least 
the higher classes in our schools. Take such a question for instance 
as history. I am convinced that sooner or later the burning 
political questions of the day are bound to force their way into our 
schools, and in place of the present comparatively mild religious 
difficulty we shall have one far more difficult to solve—the history 
question. 

I forget who recently defined history as a convention of lies on 
which the experts have agreed to agree, but even allowing for a 
little patent exaggeration, those of us who were brought up at 
the knees of the Whig historians, whose complacent dogmas 
dominated the last century, are beginning to realise how one-sided 
and doctrinaire was their reading of history. For my part the only 
solution I can see is the placing before the older children (at least) 
two sides, if not more, of the question and letting them thresh it out 
themselves, even at the peril of thrashing one another. Depend 
upon it, in the long run neither the Tory dogs nor the Whig dogs 
are going to have it so much in their own way in the future as in the 
histories of the past. 

But it is from the conduct again of the French examination that 
we have still much to learn. And first on the oral side. After all 
presence of mind and power to utilise one’s knowledge at a 
moment’s notice are two of the most valuable qualities in ordinary 
everyday life, and these are just the qualities that are tested in an 
oral examination. To suppress oral examinations as we have done 
on the ground of the greater element of chance they contain 1s 
simply to suppress a test for qualities that ought to be tested. We 
don’t want people who can only reproduce and utilise their know- 
ledge under artificial conditions, but those who can do so under 
the ordinary stress and strain of normal life. But where we have 
still more to learn is in the conduct of the written work. 


The English examination is too exclusively an audit of know- 
ledge ; at its worst it is a mere audit of facts. The competition 
is above all things a match against time; the pupil who can dis- 
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gorge the greatest quantity of facts in a given time comes out 
top. The classical instance is that of the Senior Wrangler 
Parkinson, who simply beat the famous scientist afterwards 
known as Lord Kelvin, for the first place in the Tripos because 
he practised writing quickly for months beforehand. Naturally 
a certain minimum of spelling and punctuation is demanded, and 
the facts themselves must be correct. But the workmanship side 
of the question, style in the best sense of the word, occupies 
at best a secondary position. Who can deny that examinations 
on the whole are very largely a matter of memory, either in the 
actual reproduction of what one has learnt or in the production of 
something similar, be it either classical ‘‘ tip’’ or some tricky 
solution in mathematics? Originality is too rarely sought for or 
desired. The arts of exposition and development in composition 
are comparatively neglected. When a French university pro- 
fessor is shown an English examination paper containing some 
ten or twelve questions he is lost in astonishment, and when he is 
told that full marks alone can be obtained for answering them all, 
and that only three hours is given for the paper, he is dumb- 
founded. n recovering his speech he informs us that the 
number of questions to be attempted in the lycée for a three 
hours’ composition, or in the university for a six hours’ composi- 
tion, would be one or two. One can only explain to him that the 
English ideal largely partakes of Coleridge's idea of a sponge, 
which when squeezed returns the water it has absorbed, not 
always in its pristine condition, and that in this competition of 
sponges the most absorbent naturally scores. He will probably 
ask, Where does the composition come in, the art of presenting 
one’s subject in the clearest form and in the best language ? 
One can only point out to our critic that he has misapprehended 
the English point of view, that the English eraminee writes on 
the assumption that he is writing for those who are acquainted 
beforehand with what he ought to say, and who only want to 
verify his remarks. In a word, the examiners are already “* in 
the know,’’ the examinee has only got to prove that he is also 
in order to satisfy them. Our French friend will then probably 
agree that the systems differ, and will point out that the French 
examinee writes from the point of view of one who wants to 
explain his ideas to the ordinary cultured person, and that he 
therefore tries to state the case as it should be stated on its 
merits. He may further pertinently add that, as far as the actual 
value of the two systems goes, his method is superior. It not 
only tests the originality of the pupil by laying stress on the 
ability to put two and two together, and on the collation of 
facts apart from their mere collection, it is also a first-rate exercise 
in qualities which are of real use in everyday life—to wit, the 
power to put one’s views clearly and distinctly, not to say 
persuasively. Direct reply on the point seems difficult; for are 
we not confronted here with the chronic inability of the average 
English boy, and also to some extent of the average Englishman, 
to express himself and his ideas in a coherent fashion? The 
common sense of the latter brings him nearly always to the point ; 
but it is only after hunting all over the place like a hound on a 
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bad scenting day. A certain amount of composition teaching 
on French lines at school would have enabled him to dispense 
with much of this discursive thinking aloud. 

All this, however, is bound up with the larger question of the 
teaching of the mother tongue in France and its position in the 
time-table as the central subject. Appreciation is taught by the 
careful study of masterpieces suitable for the different ages, and 
such a study does not merely deal with the grammar as such; a far 
larger share is given to the ‘ thought’ analysis. Paraphrase which 
generally means the literal translation of more or less perfect 
English or French into something very imperfect is rarely 
attempted. Pupils are asked to give the meaning of a passage only 
when the meaning is required; not to explain the obvious—one of 
the most difficult of tasks. English paraphrase at its worst is to 
be seen in the classical explanation of ‘ Twinkle, twinkle little star !’ 
as ‘ coruscate, oh coruscate, minute constellation in the empyrean !’ 
There is also much learning by heart in the French schools, but 
every piece thus learnt has to be properly recited. It is an exercise 
in the art of expression and no mumblings or gabbling is tolerated, 
and the unity of every poem as a work of art is always insisted on. 

In France even small boys of five and six in the classes 
enfantines are encouraged to compose, though naturally their 
compositions are only oral. Among the three principal methods 
for the teaching of the mother tongue insisted on in the pro- 
gramme comes the direction: ‘‘ very short stories to be read 
aloud in class and told over again by the children.’’ In the class 
above a beginning of written composition is made and the two- 
fold practice of oral and written compositiom is thenceforth con- 
tinued right up the school. The bien dire and bien écrire are thus 
taught from the very outset to the close of the school career. . . . 
While in England the word ‘‘ composition ’’ too often means a 
mere reproduction in a Latin or Greek medium of some passage 
taken from an English writer, a matter of hitting on the right 
phrase or word, of reproducing in a classical mosaic a design 
already given in English, it has retained in France its fuller, 
truer, and really classical meanings, of composing, of putting 
together, of construction. It calls into play not merely the 
talent of the mosaic maker, of the reproductive workman, but of 
the architect, the master builder, the original designer and artist. 
In a word, the French writer is not a mere framer of happy 
phrases. His chief glory consists in his skill in building up 
phrases into paragraphs, and paragraphs into one single 
harmonious, symmetrical, architectural whole. And herein lies 
for us, if we are only able to grasp it, the supreme value and 
importance of the study of French for ourselves. As our artists 
go to Paris to learn technique, so our schoolmasters may well go 

to France to study composition. We do not want to create in our 
English schools a sort of bastard French style. There is indeed 
little danger of such an eventuality. We have too much of 
nationality, or racial mother stuff in us ever to succumb to that 
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temptation. But we certainly may learn a good deal by studying 
structure under the great French masters. To judge by man 
of our composition manuals a vast deal more attention is still 
given to botching the pupil’s English and correcting his punctua- 
tion than on insisting first and foremost that his essay should be a 
member of the vertebrate family. : 

I fear I must stop, but those who would hear more on the 
subject may be advised to study M. Bezard’s two wonderful books 
on French composition with boys of 15—17, or if they want a bird’s 
eye view of the difference between French and English methods I 
would refer them to the comparison between English and French 
education by M.J. Duhamel given in my book on Studies in Foreign 
Education (pages 90—94). It is an admirable summary of the 
strength and weakness of the French and English methods. 

What then are the lessons to be learnt from France ? 

1. That a highly trained well-paid staff of teachers are of the 
greatest importance, far more important in fact than buildings or 
any other factor, important as they well may be. When the 
government of this country, whatever its political complexion, has 
learnt it is far more productive of good to augment teachers’ salaries 
from the central funds than to screw up building regulations for 
local authorities, a revolution will have taken place in this country. 

2. If our teachers are to have leisure for self-improvement and 
retain their freshness, France can show us how this can be done on 
a national scale in a system that is really national, 

3. And this again involves an intellectual awakening among 
our teachers, who under present conditions might well have more 
spare time to give to educational and special study. 

4. The establishment of a single leaving certificate, whether on 
French lines or not, would be an immense gain to our present 
examination-ridden schools harassed by the multiplicity of examina- 
tions that takes place while the pupil is at school and distracted 
by the endless claims of outside authorities, each with its own pet 
entrance examination. : 

5. The modification of examinations from a mere test in the 
knowledge of facts to one in the art of putting them together, or 
in other words a test in the pupil’s ability to communicate his know- 
ledge to others, . 

6. The recognition of the mother tongue as the centre of in- 
struction, inasmuch as it constitutes the pupil's most natural means 
of self-expression and the vehicle for handing on to him the mental, 
moral and zsthetic heritage of the race, as embodied in its literature 
And generally _ xs 

The value of increasing the intellectual and artistic appreciation 
of our pupils, while maintaining an English respect for facts, and 


basing, as heretofore, our education first and foremost on the 
training of character, CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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THE BASIS OF COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY: 


IN a paper read before the Social Psychology Group in November 
1912, of which a synopsis appeared in the Sociological Review 
of April last, Mr. Stanley Bligh suggested that the time was ripe 
for psychologists to undertake the study of individual cases of 
social failure and success, with a view to obtaining generalizations 
which would form the basis of practical ‘* Social Therapeutics.” 
From a psychological study of habitual criminals, economic 
failures, wastrels, etc., he thought it not improbable that there 
might be evolved certain laws which could be applied to aid those 
inadequate to the battle of life. 

The point of view which Mr. Bligh adopted undoubtedly needs 
emphasizing to-day. We are beginning to see that our complex 
social problems cannot be entirely solved by statistical science in 
which every man is considered the same as every other, nor by 
legislation and philanthropy concerned only with the improvement 
of external conditions. If a man is unequal to the battle of life 
his chances of survival are increased by the passing of a Minimum 
Wage Bill or the coming into force of an Act which makes him 
insure against unemployment and sickness. But this reduction of 
the odds against him does not mean the solving of the whole 
problem. Something may have to be done to the man himself. 
Not only must the conditions under which he lives and works be 
improved, but he himself may need to be changed—to be “ born 
again.’’ Perfect external conditions do not necessarily mean 
fulness of life. This is one of the truths of which the Church has 
been the custodian in past ages, and although it may have 
occasionally led her to an over-emphasis of ‘‘ other-worldliness ”’ 
it is undoubtedly a point of view which we can ill afford to lose in 
the present day when the dominant cry is for improved outward 
conditions. 

Mr. Bligh has realized this truth, although he has reached it by 
a somewhat different route from that of the orthodox theologian. 
Hand in hand with social reform should go social therapeutics. 
If possible, the internal disabilities which bar a man’s way to fulness 
of life should be removed as well as those which are external to 
him. And for this purpose Mr. Bligh would call in the aid of 
psychology. It is questionable whether at the present moment 
psychologists are at all equal to the task thus allotted to them. 
They would scarcely be justified in attempting even the mildest 


1.A paper read before the Social Psychology Group of the Sociological 
Society. 
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cures. But that is no reason why they should not investigate 
a logically prior question. The very existence of social therapeu- 
tics implies that psychological diagnosis of an individual case is 
possible; and therefore before attempting anything in the nature 
of the application of psychological laws to the solution of social 
problems it seems desirable that we should consider by what 
method and in accordance with what principles we may hope to 
reach a true interpretation of the minds of our fellows. By this 
means we may discover some of the difficulties and dangers of 
psychological diagnosis against which the pioneer in social thera- 
peutics ought to be continually on his guard. 

As a preliminary, it will be necessary to examine the grounds 
on which I infer that consciousness or mind exists in any other 
being than myself. My knowledge of self is essentially different 
from my knowledge of all other objects, including my fellow men. 
I can never directly experience another man’s thoughts and 
feelings, nor can I even know directly that he has any thoughts and 
feelings. Take the simplest possible case as an example. If I 
suffer pain, the experience is a fact of indubitable certainty. But 
if another man suffers, the pain is not directly and immediately 
apprehended by me. How then do I know of its existence? I 
believe that he suffers because I interpret his expressions, words, 
and other external accompaniments in the light of my own direct 
experience of pain. His pain is not and never can become an 
‘object’ tome. It is an ‘‘ eject,’’ something directly known only 
in myself which is ‘‘ thrown out’ of myself and assumed to be in 
him, Consciousness, then, is not directly known in anyone except 
oneself ; but it is inferred to exist in others in order to interpret and 
render intelligible their behaviour and reactions. True we have 
an instinctive belief that other men are conscious, a belief which 
is necessary to the maintenance of life and which continually gains 
added force throughout life owing to the inter-actions and inter- 
relations of individuals living in a society. But instinctive though 
the belief may be, it finds its ultimate logical justification in an 
argument from analogy, as has been recognised by numerous 
writers—among others by Hume, J. S. Mill, W. K. Clifford, 
Huxley, and Karl Pearson. ‘‘’Tis from the resemblance of the 
external actions of animals to those we ourselves perform that we 
judge their internal likewise to resemble ours,”’ says Hume. 

There are, however, some who, because they realize that con- 
sciousness of self grows with consciousness of others, are led to 
deny that the interpretation of others depends on the use of an 
analogical argument. This denial is traceable to a failure to 
separate the question of the justification of our interpretations of 
our fellows from the further question of the mode in which we 
arrived at them. The first is a logical question, the second a 
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psychological. It may be true that a child’s consciousness of 
himself grows with his consciousness of others, and further that it 
is through imitation of others that he first comes to behave with 
conscious significance himself. And yet it remains true that from 
the standing-ground of logical and reflective thought our knowledge 
of the inner life of others is inferential. Let us take a specific 
illustration. Suppose a child sees his nurse throw a ball and 
through imitation comes to do the same himself. He may throw 
the ball several times without conscious significance, that is without 
reflecting on the experience of throwing. But his own subjective 
experience must be at least a step ahead of his interpretation of the 
nurse’s act. The vital point to notice is that if he does not have 
the experience himself, he might watch the nurse throw the ball a 
million times without the faintest realization that the outward act 
is correlated with inner feeling. The recognition of the inner 
accompaniment in his own case must be prior to the assumption 
that the nurse has the internal feeling also, for the feelings of the 
nurse can never become empirical objects to the child. I want to 
guard against all possible misunderstanding on this point. I do 
not say that the child consciously reasons and logically infers the 
inner significance of the nurse’s act. That would be absurd. But 
I do say that the child is instinctively led to interpret the nurse’s 
act as being like its own in inner accompaniment. This interpre- 
tation is instinctive from the standpoint of psychology but it finds 
justification in an argument from analogy from the standpoint of 
logical and reflective thought. 

Logical justification for our assumption that other men are 
centres of experience like ourselves is, then, to be found in an 
analogical argument. Because other men are like us in structure 
and external behaviour, we infer, and legitimately so, that they are 
like us in inner experience also. And when we come to individual 
cases of psychological interpretation of others what is necessary is 
that we should use our knowledge of self to give meaning to the 
signs and external manifestations of mind exhibited by them. As 
Stout says: 

“‘ There is no such thing as direct observation of other minds; all that 
is immediately perceptible consists of sensible signs and tokens of inward 
events ; and these sensible signs and tokens are interpretable only through 
knowledge obtained by introspection or retrospection,’’ (Analytic 
Psychology, vol. i, p. 14.) 

There are then two conditions which must be fulfilled before we 
can hope to reach a scientific interpretation of a fellow man in the 
only way possible to us, namely, by analogical inference. First, 
we must have the data for the inference; and secondly, we must 
know how to work the analogical argument correctly. 
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Now the three terms of the inference on which I base my inter- 
pretation of my neighbour are my own mental life, my own 
structure and outward behaviour, and the structure and outward 
behaviour of my neighbour. The necessary data are therefore of 
two kinds. First there must be knowledge of my inner life, and 
secondly knowledge of the outward behaviour of myself and others. 
That difficulties will arise in obtaining these data is undeniable, 
but they are not difficulties peculiar to comparative psychology, 
and on that account I will content myself with merely pointing out 
in what direction they will be found. On the one hand, errors may 
arise through careless introspection and retrospection, and through 
the faulty analysis of one’s own inner experience. On the other 
hand, as in every purely objective science, there may be errors in 
the observation of the facts of outward behaviour; but these, we 
may hope, will be eliminated with the development of experimental 
psychology. But in addition there are possibilities of error in 
comparative psychology due to the incorrect working of the 
analogical argument. It is these which I propose to examine in 
some detail. 

In order to work an analogical argument correctly it is some- 
times necessary to take into account the differences as well as the 
resemblances that exist between the phenomena compared. Thus, 
if because the earth is inhabited I conclude that Mars is also 
probably inhabited, it does not follow that I have any right to 
assume that the inhabitants of Mars will be as nearly like the 
inhabitants of the earth as those inhabitants are to one another. 
In fact the full evidence of analogy serves to show that they will 
differ from one another in certain respects. This seems to have 
been overlooked by Sir Robert Ball in his consideration of the 
possibility of Mars being inhabited. He says :— 


“ Even if we could suppose that (in Mars) a man could find suitable 
nutriment for his body and suitable air for his respiration, it seems very 
doubtful whether he would be able to live. Owing to the small size of 
Mars and the smallness of its mass in comparison with the earth, the 
intensity of the gravitation of the neighbouring planet would be different 
from the attraction on the surface of the earth. . . . The effect of such 
changes on man would be indeed remarkable. He would experience a 
buoyancy quite unfamiliar to his terrestrial experience... . We should 
imagine the circulation of the blood and the various movements which 
constitute life would be greatly, and probably even fatally, deranged by 


any such changes.” (Story of the Heavens, p. 188.) 


In this passage Sir Robert Ball supposes that he is casting doubt 
on the ‘ possibility of life in Mars.” But he works the analogy 


too literally, and what he is really discussing, although he does not 
State it as his problem, is the question whether the earth-men could 
be transported to Mars without the fatal derangement of the various 
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movements which constitute life. Such a sudden change might 
very easily be fatal, but this is no argument against the possibility 
that there are inhabitants in Mars adapted to these peculiar condi- 
tions, possessing organisms so suited to the small gravitation of 
Mars that if they were brought to the earth they would suffer the 
fatal derangement of the various movements which constitute their 
life. 

This is an instance of an analogical argument being worked 
too literally. In contrast with it a convenient example of the 
correct use of analogy in this connection is to be found in Mr, H. 
G. Wells’s books, ‘‘ The War of the Worlds’’ and “ The First 
Men in the Moon.’’ In these novels the author depicts in imagina- 
tion the inhabitants of Mars and the Moon in a way remarkable 
for the power of taking into account differences as well as resem- 
blances. Similarly in the use of analogy for the interpretation of 
other minds, both human and sub-human, care must be taken that 
it is not worked too literally. The kind and degree of conscious- 
ness to be inferred must depend on the closeness or remoteness of 
the analogy. Differences as well as resemblances must be taken 
into account. It is therefore easy to see that in the use of the 
analogical argument, there may arise two different kinds of errors, 
the first class due to over-estimating resemblances and neglecting 
differences and the second class due to over-estimating differences 
and neglecting resemblances. These two classes of errors will be 
most easily traced if we first consider the correct interpretation of 
sub-human minds. 

One of the most striking differences between the modern 
comparative psychologist and primitive man is to be found in the 
power of the former to discriminate between nearer and more 
remote analogies and to apply this discrimination suitably to the 
interpretation of phenomena. To-day we distinguish groups of 
phenomena from other groups: men, animals, and plants from the 
inanimate. By abstracting some elements of our mental life—our 
organic sensations, and the lower part of our experience due to 
sensations, movements, and reflex actions, etc.—we gain some 
insight into animal life. By abstracting our organic sensations we 
may perhaps gain some insight into vegetable life, and so on. 
But the savage takes little account of differences of behaviour, and 
therefore often makes the mistake of raising the lower too near to 
the higher. He thinks of animals as very like himself. If he does 
observe differences of behaviour he probably neatly explains them 
away. Thus Tylor quotes the case of some negroes who had 
noticed that apes differed from themselves in not communicating 
with one another by language. But they declared nevertheless 
that apes really can speak only they judiciously hold their tongues 
lest they should be made to work. Primitive man usually believes 
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that animals have souls just as he has; in fact the souls of men 
may dwell in animal bodies. His totemistic beliefs in the kinship 
of animals, his belief in the possibility of metamorphosis, and his 
generally over-anthropomorphic interpretations of natural objects 
are thus traceable to an incorrect working of the analogical 
argument due to the neglect of differences. And we still have 
instances of similar errors of interpretation. What other explana- 
tion is there of the fact, of which we had evidence in a recent libel 
case, that the same vivisection experiment may be watched by two 
absolutely honourable witnesses who give totally different accounts 
of it? The one kind of observer seems to take too little account of 
the difference in the behaviour of an animal under an anesthetic 
and of one that is normal, and therefore draws incorrect deductions 
as to the nature of its feelings ; whereas the other tends to err in the 
opposite direction by under-estimating the resemblance. The 
latter misinterpretation, when it occurs, is undoubtedly attended by 
gtaver moral consequences: but I am not here concerned with the 
moral aspect of the question. I merely wish to point out that the 
inconsistency of the evidence of different witnesses in such a case 
is probably to be accounted for by the misinterpretation of the 
subjective experiences of animals, due to incorrect working of the 
analogical argument. 

If we turn to animal psychology we can find examples of similar 
errors. In the case of some psychologists, there is observable a 
tendency to ignore differences of both structure and behaviour. 
Binet, for example, has occasionally succumbed to an over-anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of animal life. Thus in The Psychic Life 
of Micro-organisms he affirms that the simplest unicellular 
organisms exercise choice because they do not absorb indiscrimin- 
ately every solid particle they meet. Now the power to choose 
implies a complex psychic life which we are scarcely justified in 
assuming in a micro-organism with so little differentiation of 
structure. But modern animal psychology is perhaps more liable 
to the second kind of error which is due to the over-emphasis of 
differences and to the neglect of resemblances. For example, in 
the case of Loeb, Bethe, and Bohn, this results in the denial of any 
kind or degree of consciousness to certain lower organisms. Like 
the Cartesians these psychologists assume that it is possible to draw 
a definite line in the animal kingdom above which alone it is 
legitimate to infer consciousness. True they draw the line in a 
different place from Descartes: but their position, like his, depends 
on the somewhat arbitrary choice of some specific criterion which 
is supposed to indicate the presence of consciousness. According 
to Descartes, the use of speech and the power of adaptation to new 
conditions were alone indicative of the presence of mind. Thus 
while men were rational all other animals were mere automata— 
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‘a superior race of marionettes’ in the phrasing of Huxley. Ina 
somewhat similar way Loeb takes as his criterion the possession 
of a specific mechanism for associative memory. All organisms 
which cannot be shown to possess this piece of apparatus are 
unconscious, no matter in how many other points they may 
resemble ourselves. Thus to him the upward crawling tendencies 
of young caterpillars are mere mechanical responses “ similar to 
that which forces the stem of the plant at the window to bend 
towards the source of light.’’ They are then nothing more than 
photo-tropisms. In a similar way Bethe argues that the move- 
ments of ants and bees are unvarying responses to chemical or 
other stimuli and are not therefore to be interpreted as signs of 
consciousness. Such a position is contradicted by the observation 
of Forel, who found that ‘* wasps and bees can find their way in 
flight through the air, notwithstanding mud and rain, and hence 
under conditions precluding the existence of any possible odori- 
ferous trail.”’ The fact is that the differences which exist between 
ourselves and lower organisms loom so large to Loeb and Bethe 
that the many resemblances are practically ignored and left out of 
account. 

The possibility of error in the interpretation of these lower 
organisms is obviously great. Fortunately the difficulties in the 
case of our fellow men are far less serious, for the differences which 
exist between them and us are comparatively slight. If the man 
we are interpreting is an Englishman of the same social grade as 
ourselves, of like tastes, of the same political party and the same 
religious creed, the similarity will be fairly close, though even here 
there will be individual differences to be considered. If he is of a 
different political party from ourselves we shall find more difficulty 
in putting ourselves in his place, in understanding how with such 
and such facts staring him in the face he can hold the views he 
says he holds. For to men who have not that power of detachment 
which is proverbially associated with a philosophic outlook, all on 
the other side are apt to be either fools or knaves. If the man is 
also of a different social class the difficulties of correct interpretation 
are still greater, This fact is probably one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be put forward to support the demand of the 
working man for direct representation in Parliament. A man from 
another class, however well-meaning he may be, may find it almost 
impossible to understand the workers’ point of view, and for 
psychological reasons may therefore be prevented from adequately 
representing them. A similar argument could be used with 
perhaps even greater force in support of the enfranchisement of 
women, 

The possibility of error in the case of foreigners, children, 
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savages, and the abnormal is greater still. Thus, speaking of 
children, Lloyd Morgan says :— 


“‘ How strange their whims and moods and fancies! How charmingly 
illogical and irrational they sometimes are, and yet often how surprisingly 
sharp and clever! Notwithstanding the excellent work that has been 
done in this branch of study, the psychology of the child is a field in 
which much careful observation and much cautious inference is still 
needed. And why are the difficulties of interpretation so great? Because 
we have to interpret in terms of the adult-mind the child-mind, in which 
the relative development of the faculties, like the relative development 
of the bodily organs, is so different from that of men and women.” 
(Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 43.) 


It will now be clearly seen that there are difficulties in the 
psychological diagnosis of a fellow man which make it necessary 
that we should be on our guard against errors of interpretation 
similar to those indicated in reference to sub-human life. In our 
ordinary dealings with one another we are repeatedly making one 
of two mistakes. Either we pay too little attention to differences 
or we allow the resemblances to have too little weight of influence 
on our conclusions. We do not work the analogical argument 
correctly. 

The young man fresh from the university who takes up residence 
in an East End settlement is at first almost overwhelmed with the 
suffering he thinks he sees around him. He cannot endure it. 
His tendency is to forget that those around him are at least accus- 
tomed to the conditions under which they live, and therefore that 
those conditions which are so intolerable to him do not arouse the 
same disgust in them. The opposite kind of error, however, is 
more serious and unfortunately is more usual. We too often 
forget that no matter in what class other people happen to be, they ae 
have much the same capacity for suffering as we ourselves. And, at I 
surprising as the statement may appear, it is this very difficulty in gah 
psychological diagnosis which is responsible for a large number a 
of acts of social injustice. More often than not it is error in 
interpretation, psychological blindness and not wilful cruelty, 
which gives rise to many anti-social actions. We do not deal 
fairly with our fellows for the simple reason that we seldom give 
a true answer to the question ‘ What is our neighbour? 


“Thou hast regarded his thought, his feeling as somehow different 
from thine. Thou hast said ‘A pain in him is not like a pain in me, 
but something far easier to bear.’ He seems to thee a little less living 
than thou; his life is dim, it is cold, it is a pale fire beside thy own 
burning desires. . . . So, dimly and by instinct hast thou lived with thy 
neighbour, and hast known him not, being blind. Thou hast —_ 
[of him] a thing, no Self at all. Have done with this illusion, and simply 
try to learn the truth. Pain is pain, joy 1s Joy, everywhere even a > 
thee. In all the songs of the forest birds; in all the cries of the woun 
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and dying, struggling in the captor’s power; in the boundless sea where 
the myriads of water-creatures strive and die; amid all the countless 
hordes of savage men; in all sickness and sorrow; in all exultation and 
hope, everywhere, from the lowest to the noblest, the same conscious, 
burning, wilful life is found, endlessly manifold as the forms of the living 
creatures, unquenchable as the fires of the sun, real as these impulses 
that even now throb in thine own little selfish heart. Lift up thy eyes, 
behold that life, and then turn away, and forget it as thou canst, but, 
if thou hast known that, thou hast begun to know thy duty.” (Royce: 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy.) 


Let us take one or two illustrations of the way in which this 
incorrect psychological diagnosis gives rise to social problems. 
When we read accounts of the conditions under which slaves lived 
in America before the liberation war of 1861, we cannot help 
wondering how it was possible for masters who were comparatively 
decent in their other relations of life to have been so unintelligibly 
fiendish to their slaves. I am not denying that in some cases there 
was intentional cruelty, but I submit that one factor which made 
possible those conditions is to be found in this tendency to error in 
psychological diagnosis so impressively described by Royce. The 
masters did not think of their slaves as being men like themselves. 
They treated them as though they belonged to a different order of 
being. In our present industrial system we have evidence that a 
similar error is still possible. The employer of labour has so little 
personal contact with his workmen that it is becoming increasingly 
easy for him to regard them in the mass as so much machinery. 
This is an incorrect psychological diagnosis which in itself is 
enough to bring about a crisis in the relations between employer 
and employed. And when the situation is aggravated by actions 
on the part of the employer which appear unjust to the workmen, 
the end is almost inevitable. The men strike: and for what? 
They themselves think they are standing out for some improved 
external condition but more often than not, the main cause of the 
strike is psychological. They determine to be no longer regarded 
as machines, and by refusing to work they enforce the recognition 
of their manhood, at least for atime. These illustrations show how 
easy it is in ordinary life for one man to misinterpret another, and 
our consideration of them may perhaps result in a due appreciation 
of the difficulties in the way of a scientific diagnosis of an individual. 
By making explicit the method employed implicitly by us in our 
interpretation of other beings, both human and sub-human, we 
have discovered in what directions lie our greatest liabilities to 
error. 

If it be granted that the method by which we interpret other 
minds is the one I have outlined, it will be necessary in conclusion 
to consider what effect this admission must have on our view of the 
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nature of psychology. In a paper on ‘‘ The Study of Human 
Character ’’ read before the Social Psychology Group in March 
and published in the Sociological Review for July of this year, Mr. 
Hugh Elliot suggested that in order to place psychology on a 
secure and adequate foundation we ought to regard the actions of 
men and animals as for the most part of the nature of tropisms. 
We ought to aim at an entirely materialistic or, as | shou!J prefer 
to call it, a purely objective science. Now if it be true that other 
men’s minds are “‘ ejects’ to us, and can never become objects, in 
other words if it be true that we only reach their inner experience 
by analogical inference, it is difficult to see how psychology can 
be a purely objective science. 

There seem to be only two possible alternative views. On the 
one hand, we may suppose that it is the business of the psycholo- 
gist to collect data of the external behaviour of organisms and not 
to interpret them in the light of his own subjective experiences. 
Assuming that this is possible, his science is then purely objective, 
but in gaining its objective character it has lost all that constitutes 
its claim to a separate existence as a science of mind. A science of 
outward behaviour is in no way distinguishable from physiology. 
As the second alternative, we may suppose that what the psycholo- 
gist has to do is to interpret the observed outward behaviour of 
organisms in the light of his own inner experiences. In this case 
psychology is a science of mind and is distinct from physiology, 
but it is not purely objective in character. On the whole Mr. 
Elliot chooses the first alternative and is left with an objective 
science which proves to be no psychology at all but is merely 
masquerading under that name. The choice of the second alterna- 
tive gives us a psychology which is real but which must be 
candidly acknowledged to be ejective rather than objective. It 
must be frankly admitted that this entails added difficulties, but it 
by no means follows that it is necessary to execute the science in 
order to kill the difficulties. What is needed is that we should 
distinguish the data and the inferences derived therefrom and that 
we should learn to work the analogical argument correctly, allow- 
ing every resemblance and difference to have its appropriate 


influence on the nature of our conclusions. 
Ottve A. WHEELER. 
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THE MENTALITY OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. 


It has been a favourite theory among evolutionary anthropologists 
that in a survey of the different tribes and peoples of the world we 
find all the gradations from almost sheer animality to the most 
highly developed humanity. In Henry Drummond’s lucid 
phrase ; ‘‘ The mind of man as a whole has had a slow and gradual 
dawn: it has existed, and exists to-day, among certain tribes at 
almost the lowest point of development with which the word human 
can be associated; and from that point an ascent of mind can be 
traced from tribe to nation in an ever-increasing complexity and 
through infinitely delicate shades of improvement, till the highest 
civilised states are reached.’’ (Ascent of Man, 1894, pp. 185-6.) 
The Australian native has been repeatedly, almost exclusively, 
chosen to illustrate the lowest point of human development. John 
Fiske expressed this view with refreshing directness: ‘‘ In mathe- 
matical capacity the Australian, who cannot tell the number of 
fingers on his two hands, is much nearer to a lion or wolf than to 
Sir Rowan Hamilton, who invented the method of quaternions. 
In moral development this same Australian, whose language con- 
tains no words for justice or benevolence, is less remote from dogs 
and baboons than from a Howard or a Garrison. In progressive- 
ness, too, the difference between the lowest and the highest races 
of men is no less conspicuous. The Australian is more teachable 
than the ape, but his limit is nevertheless quickly reached.”’ 
(Man’s Destiny viewed in the Light of his Origin, 1884, pp. 71-2.) 
A famous living naturalist, Ernst Haeckel, volunteers equally 
dogmatic statements as to the capacity of the Australian: ‘‘ The 
lowest stage of all straight-haired men, and perhaps of all the 
human species, is occupied by the Australian or Austral Negro”’ 
(The History of Creation, 1892, p. 426); and ‘‘ between the most 
highly developed animal souls and the lowest developed human 
souls, there exists only a small quantitative, but no qualitative 
difference, and this difference is much less than the difference 
between the lowest and highest human souls, or than the difference 
between the highest and the lowest animal souls.’’ (Ibid, p. 489.) 
Sutherland indirectly refers to this low estimate in which the 
Australian is held: ‘‘A French or English child allowed to grow 
up absolutely devoid of training or education would be to all intents 
and purposes a savage, not much higher than an Australian black, 
and possibly lower than a North American Indian.’’ (A. Suther- 
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land, The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 1898, vol. i, 
p. 126.) 

Charles Darwin wrote: ‘‘ Biichner has remarked, how little can 
the hard-worked wife of a degraded Australian savage, who uses 
very few abstract words, and cannot count above four, exert her 
self-consciousness, or reflect on the nature of her own existence.”’ 
(Descent of Man, ed. 1885, p. 83.) 

These opinions are clinched by what many regard as our 
greatest and latest authority on all subjects, the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. There Mr. Arnold Channing, 
of University College, Oxford, author of The American Egypt, 
States the popular view: ‘‘In disposition the Australians are 
bright, laughter-loving folk, but they are treacherous, untruthful, 
and hold human life cheaply. They have no great physical 
courage. They are mentally in the condition of children. None 
of them have an idea of what the West calls moral, except the 
simple one of right or wrong arising out of property.’’ (Article 
‘‘Australia,’’ Section ‘ Aborigines,” p. 956.) 

In these circumstances it might seem that the mentality of the 
Australian native really places him nearly on a level with the apes. 
Yet, singularly enough, evidence exists in abundance proving that 
the Australian who, according to Haeckel, occupies ‘‘ the lowest 
Stage of all straight-haired men, and perhaps of all the human 
species,’’ is after all not so far removed from “the highest of 
human souls.” 

We find this hinted at, in general terms, by a recent authority, 
Prof. R. S. Woodworth, who says: “‘ It is found that a backward 
culture, such as that of the natives of Australia, has much more 
substance, and affords wider scope of mental activity, than the 
early reports indicated.”’ (‘‘ Racial Differences in Mental Traits,” 
in Science, Feb. 4, 1910, p. 181.) And he also suggests that ‘‘a 
large share of the inventiveness of the Australian natives seems to 
be directed into the channels of magic and ceremony.’ (Ibid, pp. 
182-3.) R 
In a similar strain A. H. Keane affirms: ‘‘ The mental faculties 
and even the moral qualities [of the Australian] are in some respects 
of a higher order than is generally supposed... . He is affec- 
tionate towards his relatives and respectful and dutiful in his 
behaviour to the aged. Cases are on record of wives refusing to 
survive their husbands and conversely, and even of men sickening 
to death on the loss of a friend.’’ (The World’s Peoples, 1908, 
a oe and Gillen, who have made such an intimate study of 
the Australian, provide us with a few glimpses of his moral life : 
“The Central Australian is just as fond of, and just as kind to, 
his children as the average civilised parent.”’ (Across Australia, 
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1912, p. 188.) ‘‘On the march, when too young to walk, it [the 
child] is carried by its mother or father, the latter being as fond 
of, and kind to, the child as the mother.’’ (Ibid, p. 190.) And 
here is a delightful little picture: ‘‘ We used sometimes to have 
a score or more of piccaninnies gathered round us when distributing 
sweets, and there was never the slightest attempt made by a child 
to secure more than its own share. The bigger ones always took 
care that the little ones were not overlooked.”’ (Ibid, p. 191.) 


The Australian is even said to exhibit gracefulness. ‘‘ The 
bodily attitudes assumed by the Australians’’—says Virchow, 
according to J. Ranke, Der Mensch, 1894, vol. ii, p. 366—‘‘ under 
the most varied circumstances, and the movements which they 
make, are astonishing in the highest degree by reason of the ease, 
naturalness, and, one may say, charm which distinguish them. 
The women have such a graceful way of holding their head and 
posing and moving their trunk and limbs, that it seems as if they 
had learnt these things in the highest European social circles.”’ 


We are now prepared for opinions which challenge definitely 
the current notion of the inferiority of the Australian native. 


In an instructive article on ‘‘ The Position of the Australian 
Aborigines in the Scale of Human Intelligence,’’ in the Nineteenth 
Century (January, 1905), the Hon. J. Mildred Creed breaks a lance 
on behalf of the Australian. He tells us that ‘‘ from time to time 
individual Australian blacks have been brought up and educated 
on similar lines to white children, and that they have been able to 
fully hold their own with their schoolfellows”’ (p. 89). English 
is no tabooed language for them: ‘‘ The correct English spoken 
by the blacks when living under good white associations is 
remarkable. They rarely, if ever, mispronounce words’”’ (p. 93)- 
According to the writer of the article, the unsophisticated Austra- 
lian tribesman is no whole-hearted Eugenist. ‘‘ The proportion of 
blind amongst them [an Australian tribe first seen by Mr. Creed’s 
party], principally arising from opacity of the cornea, was very 
large, but they were always cared for by the rest, and were well fed, 
frequently being the best nourished in the tribe’’ (p. 94). An 
anecdote which he tells in support of his thesis is of special value 
because it involves a complete change in environment from earliest 
infancy, and because it suggests that an inquiry into the achieve- 
ments of adopted children would materially assist the student in 
determining the relative influence of environment: ‘‘Another 
remarkable instance is that of a youth who, when an infant of a 
few days, was rescued by Mr. Grant, a Scotch gentleman, a 
naturalist, from impending death, consequent on the killing of his 
mother in tribal hostilities in the Bellender Ker Ranges, on the 
north-east coast of Australia. He is now eighteen years old, 
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having been brought up as their own child by his adopted parents 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, New South Wales. He speaks 
at will in pure grammatical English or in the broadest Doric 
Scotch . . . . He was near, if not at, the head of the highest class 
in a large public school of some 250 boys, on leaving which he has 
been employed in a very large shipbuilding and engineering works 
in the draught-room. He sketches with considerable taste and 
skill, and makes tracings of machinery, etc. He is learning ‘ the 
pipes ’ on a chanter, and, as far as I am capable of judging, plays 
Scotch music with considerable skill and much taste, beating time 
with his feet in true Highland style. He enjoys the fun when 
puzzled Scots quietly ask his senior officers, ‘ Where did ye get 
the black Scotchman?’ The chief draughtsman, under whom he 
is employed, tells me he fully holds his own with white boys of his 
age who have had the same opportunities ’’ (pp. go-9!1). 

One who has come into direct and intimate contact with the 
Australian Aborigines, a scholar, Mr. James Dawson, thus sum- 
marises his impressions in his Australian Aborigines, 1881: “‘ It 
is very questionable if even those who belong to what is called the 
middle class, notwithstanding their advantages of education, know 
as much of their own laws, of natural history, and of the nomen- 
clature of the heavenly bodies, as the aborigines do of their laws 
and of natural objects. In recording my admiration of the general 
character of the aborigines, no attempt is made to palliate what 
may appear to us to be objectionable customs common to savages 
in nearly every part of the globe; but it may be truly said of them 
that, with the exception of the estimate they naturally place on life, 
their moral character and modesty—all things considered—compare 
favourably with those of the most highly cultivated communities 
of Europe...... In general intelligence, common sense, 
integrity, and the absence of anything repulsive in their conduct, 
they are at least equal, if not superior, to the general run of white 
men ’’ (p. iv). al 

To complete the picture, we may turn to the official reports on 
native schools. Here is what one may call a typical description of 
such a school: ‘‘ Cabbage Tree Island.—The children apparently 
love their teacher, and lose no opportunity to try to please her. 
They have a healthy, cheerful, happy appearance, and are probably 
quite as happy as the average mortal. All are clean and tidy om 
dress. Writing, as is usual with these children, is very creditable, 
considering the time they have been at school ; even the ‘ babies 
can imitate a copy accurately.” (New South Wales, Report of 
Board for the Protection of Aborigines, for year 1908, p. 120.) 


Again: ‘‘ Mental and written questions in arithmetic were carefully 


and correctly worked.”’ (/bid, p. 121.) ‘‘ They are anxious to 


learn and will ask questions about anything they don’t under- 
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stand,”’ (Western Australia, Report . . . . for year 1908, p. 18.) 
“The work of these children will now compare favourably with 
that of white children in other small schools. Writing—this is 
very creditable, and, age for age, it is not even surpassed by the 
pupils in any of our schools.”” (N.S.W., Report ... . for year 
igo, p. 5.) “Age for age, and opportunity for opportunity, the 
attainments and mental powers of these children are equal to the 
average white children.”” (N.S.W., Report ... . for 1909, p. 
398.) And in a paper by the Rev. John Matthew, Coburg, Victoria, 
contained in the Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales (vol. xxiii, Part 2, 1889) we read: ‘‘ In schools 
it has often been observed that aboriginal children would learn 
quite as easily and rapidly as children of European parents. In 
fact, the aboriginal school at Ramahyuck in Victoria stood for three 
consecutive years the highest of all the state schools of the Colony 
in examination results, obtaining 100 per cent. of marks.’’ And 
the same author is reported as saying: ‘‘It is astonishing how 
easily and completely young blacks, not cut off from intercourse 
with their relatives, but living and working constantly among the 
whites, fall into European modes of thought.’’ ‘‘ They are not 
wantonly untruthful, they are not deficient in courage, they are not 
excessively selfish, and they are not by any means lacking in 
natural affection ’’ (p. 387.) ‘‘As a rule the blacks are sympathetic 
and affectionate, especially the women. Sufficient evidence of this 
is the way in which white men have been treated who have been 
unfortunate enough to be cast upon their mercy. Relatives are 
usually fondly attached to each other. The attachment between 
parents and their offspring is very strong and exhibits itself in 
kindness to the aged who are tenderly cared for, and indulgence 
to little children ’’ (p. 388). Indeed, as the school reports quoted 
show, the children of aboriginals differ in no material respect from 
the white children.’ 

The above examination of opinions is suggestive. If the 
native Australian, who culturally stands near the bottom of human 
achievements,’ is virtually the equal of the European in inborn 


t. As a measure of the neglect accorded very generally to the comparative 
and experimental aspect in anthropology, it may be stated that an 
Australian Magazine, entitled Science of Man and Australian Anthropo- 
logical Journal, has existed from 1898, and fhat up to date not one article 
seems to have appeared on anything connected with the education of the 
Australian aboriginals’ children. This is made even more striking by the 
fact that each number usually contains an article on—white—children. 


2. ‘Few would dispute that the following races are arranged rightly in 
order of culture—Australian, Tahitian, Aztec, Chinese, Italian.”” (E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1903, vol. i, p. 27.) 
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moral and intellectual capacity, are we not bound to admit that all 
peoples are about equal in innate mental and moral capacity what- 
ever the stage or the form of culture which they exhibit? And if 
this be so, would it be too bold for the sociologist to assume, on 
similar considerations of fact rather than speculation, that the 
alleged differences between individuals in innate moral and intel- 
lectual capacity have virtually no better foundation, and that 
therefore the data of sociology should be viewed from the only 
satisfactory standpoint of all human beings being potentially fitted 
to live in the most highly civilised state ? 
G, SPILLER. 
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MR. BRYCE IN AMERICA. 


Tue title of Mr. Bryce’s latest book! is in a high degree vague and 
repellent, and should warn the general reader, for whom haply the 
author’s name may not oy! its message of reassurance, to expect 
here the most innutritious kind of superior discourse. Even for 
the experienced reviewer, necessarily a much_better-informed 
person, it has its malign intimations; since such an one, in pro- 
portion as he is a craftsman of good conscience, must needs hate 
like the gates of Hades, on principle and in advance, every new 
publication capable of bearing such a disjointed and desolate 
description. His reasons for this emotion I pass by, as being too 
much to his honour for me to name them. Suffice it that 
** American Addresses’’ or ‘*‘ Addresses in America’’ was the 
obvious and only fit title for this book, and one which no prior 
usage need have hindered the author from claiming for his own. 

here is more in this than may be seen at a glance, though a 
glance should be sufficient to reveal the natural excellence of the 
suggestion. The amended title, if it did not indicate the subject- 
matter, would at least intimate the scene and setting—the universe 
wherein—of these discourses, and would also bring this book into 
relation with a marked phase in the public life of the author and 
with the well-studied theme of his magnum opus. But that is not 
all. For it is a chief reproach of collections of this sort that, 
however interesting the individual papers may be, there is seldom 
anything interesting in the whole. I am afraid I am here guilty 
of using the word “‘interesting’’ in its proper sense, meaning 
what is of importance to a rational being; not in its recent and 
debased sense, meaning what is flitteringly attractive to semi- 
imbecility and infantile vacancy of various ages. In a book of 
this sort (to put it otherwise) it is rarely possible to find what one 
may call a material value—a value arising out of the concrete 
interactions of writer and subject-matter, as distinguished from the 
more fluid personal values of style and mental temper—that is 
implicit in all its contents and worth disengaging for separate 
recognition. Now in the present book it happens that there is 
such a value, and it is one which of itself should have 
determined the right naming of the babe had a wise gossip been 
consulted in time. 

For while proceeding admiringly through these discourses, so 
various in their topics and occasions, one has a growing sense of 
something more than the wide learning, the informed historical 
judgment, the unfailing sanity of view that might be confidently 
looked for in any book by Mr. Bryce. By and by one discovers 
it. It is a sense of the presence and audible ministry of the 
Perfect Ambassador; the ambassador as he is known now for the 


1. “University and Historical Addresses.” By James Bryce. Macmillan 
and Co., 1913. 8/6 net. 
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first time, perhaps, in this adumbrating type. To avoid complica- 
tions be it explained at once that in saying this one does not 
speak for Downing street or Washington—the judgment of these 
purlieus on such a question is likely to be biassed and is necessarily 
irrelevant—but out of a just perception of the qualities found 
here at work and out of a reasonable ideal of what an ambassador 
is, or might be in a world well regulated instead of thoroughly 
policed. For it is a safe conjecture that in such a world, when it 
comes, ambassadors will—by implicit understanding and the very 
grounds of their selection, if not in actual form—be accredited to 
the people and not to the political managers of the country to 
which they are sent. Or, what comes to the same thing, that 
highest distinction and success in that rdle will be recognised as 
belonging to him whom the country of his official sojourn feels to 
be not mainly an official person at all, but there on his individual 
merits, moving among them as the wise friend long known, or 
the half-brother new found, of all the native-born who are worthy. 
And if it be asked by what tokens shall such a fit ambassador be 
identified and this national acceptance be assured, we may point 
to some of those which speak everywhere between the lines of this 
book: a perfect knowledge of the visited country’s history and 
institutions, the fruit of a chosen life-study : an understanding of its 
greater contemporary tasks, and a friend’s confidence in its power 
happily to achieve them: not least, a ready goodwill, like a hearty 
hand-grip that needs no added phrase, towards its own distinctive 
fashion of man, seeing in him one particular embodiment of fullest 
inclusive humanity, not an inferior variant of the standard main- 
tained at home: all this, and whatever else may be added to the 
authority and persuasiveness of an intellectual personality ina scene 
where it functions, like Mr. Bryce in America, at once with the 
comprehending gifts of knowledge and affinity and the social 
recommendation of strangeness. 


It would be prolonging too far a preliminary and uncovenanted 
excursion to attempt to consider in detail the factors, moral and 
material (in the sense of ‘‘ material '’ above given), of that quality, 
that value in the book as a whole, which makes it the suggestive 
revelation of an ideal type and function in the representative 
service of mankind. From the riches of the speaker’s mind, of 
course, flows first every excellence; and after that as a particular 
result of it, there is to be noted the unfailing yet never forced 
relevance of every discourse, whatever its topic, to what was 
within, so to say, the municipal knowledge and concern of a good 
American audience. A great deal of universal history gathers 
around, waiting at call, when Mr. Bryce speaks; and often, when 
the points in discussion have seemed very near and small ones, it 
quite suddenly moves forward and ‘“‘sets the scene, = = 
apparitional circles of personality and vistas of event. But a - 
circles look inward, and all the vistas bear down towards the 
United States of yesterday and to-day. Whence in part it follows 
that not the most learned American of them all could assist at one 
of these addresses without feeling that in some far-reaching way 
he understood his country’s historic contacts and relations better 
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than before, and that the interpreter was come among them as the 
servant of kings. 

Regarding the individual addresses—there are twenty-two in 
all—little need be attempted here save a summary indication of 
their leading topics. Five of them are wholly or mainly concerned 
with the character and functions of a University. Taken alto- 
gether, they contain a body of doctrine on that subject not inferior, 
on the side of intellectual analysis and advocacy, to any exposition 
that has yet been made, while it has the advantage of relevance at 
once widely modern and narrowly local. And in addition to this, 
when Mr. Bryce upholds his plea for ‘‘the human studies ”’ as 
against the coercive claims of the sciences that drive immediately 
at practice and at profit, one is listening not to the arguments of 
ingenuity in support of an intellectual section, but to the heart-felt 
verdict of a life’s experience of the staying and besteading value. 
Another group of addresses relates to Law and Politics; in the 
Greek sense of Politics, of course. Of outstanding and magistral 
quality, even among these disquisitions of a master, is the 
discourse on ‘‘ The Influence of National Character and Historical 
Environment on the Development of the Common Law.”’ If this 
does not take rank as a classic exposition, one does not know what 
constitutes that character. Again and again one is prompted to 
inscribe on the margin, against some passage striking alike for 
its intellectual values and its exquisite lucidity, ‘‘It can never 
be said more simply, it can never be said more fully, it 
can never be better said.’’ Yet taken as a whole, it is 
somewhat more than classic, as a modern masterpiece in 
any kind, coming after Christ and the Goths, should be. 
That is, it is perfect, with abundance added. Less rarely com- 
pacted, the paper on ‘‘ Methods of Legislation’’ is a miniature 
monument of learning. Apart from American and Continental 
references, its synopsis of our own many modes of law-making 
will come as a revelation to 99 per cent. of our acknowledged 
law-makers. In the address on ‘‘ The Constitution of the United 
States,’’ however, one follows the author with less constant defer- 
ence than would clearly be becoming. Or, to be more precise, 
while silently appropriating for future use much illuminating 
comment, one would frowardly take exception to Mr. Bryce’s 
comfortable assurance to his hearers that the Constitution, if it did 
not prevent the Civil War, at any rate brought them through it. 
It would be more faithful, and perhaps not less flattering after all, 
to say that they brought the Constitution through the Civil War— 
or at any rate found it again when the war was over—albeit ey 
battered oe wild journey. But what brought them throug 
the Civil War was something different, and something that in the 
political controversy of the immediately preceding period was 
habitually and explicitly opposed to the concept of the Constitu- 
tion: namely, the idea of the Union. This may seem a contra- 
diction in terms; for as the Constitution made and implied the 
Union, it might be supposed that they began together and had a 
common life. And for the constitutional lawyer it might be so; 
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but the historian who tries to take just account of the developing 
reactions of the human mind on all the conditions presented to it, 
even so immaterial a condition as a legal formula or an idea in the 
air, will be in no haste to draw such simple inferences. He will 
rather have to acknowledge, I think, that the Union, as an effective 
and animating idea—as a sacred abstraction, and the American 
equivalent of a personification of the fatherland—did not start 
its career for nearly fifty years after the framing of the Constitution 
which is assumed to have created it. No more can be said here 
than that its appearance, the mode of its development, and the 
work which it did, supply the most illuminating example in 
history (known to the present writer) of what M. Alfred Fouillée 
calls an idée-force. Which means that had the solid South pro- 
ceeded to secession with full purpose of heart thirty years earlier, 
there would probably have been no Civil War, or it would not 
have been fought—Jackson’s warning to South Carolina notwith- 
standing—to the finish that we know, 


It is time to stop; but it would be inexcusable not to direct 
readers to the delightful address on ‘‘ The Scotch-Irish in Ulster 
and America,’’ an address as rich and notable in the values of 
personal reminiscence and human touch as that on the Common 
Law is in historic grasp and philosophic lucidity. Mr. Bryce is 
in some sort a Scotch-Irishman himself, and although he has too 
little manly ferocity—or relents too much in the presence of weaker 
humanity—to be a sufficient exponent of the type, he yet faithfully 
uses a diplomatist’s tact if not a lawyer’s skill in the just praise of 
his own. They were and are a great race, in America and out of 
it, most generously gifted in the motive faculties, especially 
indignation. But when Mr. Bryce says they planted themselves 
on the Pennsylvania frontier in order to protect the pacific Quaker 
and the industrious German from the wild and whirling Indian, I 
am afraid he is crediting them with a degree of virtue which it 
would have broken their hearts to know they had dropped into, 
even unbeknownst. On the other hand, it was self-denying in 
Mr. Bryce to forgo mention of the great lawyers who sprang 
from that stock, such as Thomas McKean,’ and Black, and 
Gibson. Of the latter, who was Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, it 
is recorded that he had no office nor law library but his hat, and kept 
neither papers nor accounts, yet men would willingly have staked 
their fortunes to retain him while he practised. _ Which reminds 
one that in speaking of the ‘‘ Beginnings of Virginia’ our author 
makes it a moot question whether the first settlers of the Old 
Dominion brought any law books with them. If they did not, 
there must have been among them many persons whose hats were 


i i ish to know 
1. For the sake of the serious student of social psychology, who may wish to 
the mental pre te ristics of the Scotch-Irish, one may quote an sdote of this 
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as dangerously charged as Chief Justice Gibson’s; for the record 
shows—what Mr. Bryce has rather genially forgotten—that they 
fell to taking the law of one another all round as soon as they 
touched dry land. They even impeached their first President for 
atheism and other enormities on the convincing ground of his 
having come to the New World without a copy of the Scriptures. 
The hellish Captain Kidd of the old ballad was guilty of no blacker 
sin : — 
I had a Bible in my hand 
When I sailed, when I sailed, 
I had a Bible in my hand when I sailed ; 
I had a Bible in my hand 


By my Father’s great command— 
And I sank it in the sand when I sailed! 


As to law books, however, the earliest testamentary inventories 
show that Virginians of the first generation possessed as many as 
were good for them, though not so good perhaps as brotherly love 
among neighbours would have been. 

Finally, and to avoid what would be a substantial dereliction of 
duty towards the sociological public, mention must be made of an 
address at once learned and controversial on ‘‘ The Writing and 
Teaching of History.”” Such a title ushers you into a room of 
many windows, but upon every aspect which it commands Mr. 
Bryce is free to discourse with an expert’s knowledge of the 
ground. His theme is in the main a vindication of the age-long 
conception of history as properly concerned with personalities and 
events ; as being a telling of the human story as those personalities 
(meaning by that not merely your great men, bien entendu, but the 
people also, and their acts and emotions, so far as you can get at 
them) have made it, and as those events have saliently marked it for 
observation and remembrance. And indeed it might seem strange 
that anyone should need to be reasoned back to the recognition of 
a truth so obvious that no babe in the nursery has missed it till 
now. History properly so called—history in the full central sense 
—will always mean just that, though in doing so it may increas- 
ingly implicate whatever of riches or illumination may accrue from 
specialist studies, from professional and even partisan re-orienta- 
tions of the whole, or from the apergus and generalisations of 
thinkers intuitive or constructive. So much in the way of a 
development of the subject-matter—of a continually increasing 
complexity and inclusiveness of import—Mr, Bryce, I think, 
implicitly concedes, if he nowhere puts it into my kind of jargon. 
But one is not sure that he has quite fulfilled all the obligations of 
that liberal agreement. For just because the central historian, 
stationed beyond challenge in the citadel of his subject, is thus the 
ultimate inheritor and user of all the true findings of these tan- 
gential explorers and pretenders to the titlke—and because these 
themselves, and the intellectual conditions they express as well as 
the influence they exercise, are an intrinsic part of his fullest 
theme—it imperatively behoves him to be above suspicion of 
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anything that even remotely looks like partisanship or antagonism 
in his judgment of their work. These are the feelings of rival 
subjects among themselves, not of a king towards his own. Now 
with Mr. Bryce’s re-vindication of the ancient art and mystery of 
telling the human story as fully, truly, currently and dramatically 
as you are able, the present writer is in entire and enthusiastic 
sympathy: witness the fact that he is fair spoiling to read certain 
choice passages to dear friends, members of this Society, who he 
knows will be made very uncomfortable thereby. Take, for 
instance, this short and bald (because summarising) paragraph, 
which only to the person who has never thought on the subject 
will seem a common-place : 


There is no incompatibility between the use of critical methods and a 
careful study of details on the one hand and a grasp of broad general 
principles on the other. Rather is it true that the man who knows the 
details best is also the fittest to educe and explain the general principles. 
Many a student can master the details who cannot expound the principles, 
but the man of wide grasp is always the better of knowing the details 
also, for in them lies Reality. 


“‘ For in them lies Reality’’: veritably a jewel five-words- 
long, worthy to decorate the index-finger of the Muse of History 
when she points the way! 

Which being said, one may hope to dissent from an admired 
teacher right here without seeming chargeable with a secret bias 
towards any of the (let us call them) extra-mural schools of history. 
The phrase, when one thinks of it, carries a useful reminder. For 
it is the réle of the extra-mural school to be despised at first as a 
side-show, inferior and inherently derisible, and to function 
ultimately, not seldom, as the re-creator of the university by 
redeeming it from sloth. Oxford’s memorable period of stagna- 
tion, darkness, and disgrace would never have been possible, one 
may surmise, had any equivalent of a vitalised extra-mural school 
dared to affront her august vicinity. Be that as it may, and to 
return to schools of history, in Mr. Bryce’s examination of ** the 
school which claims the name Scientific’? and which “‘ seeks to 
raise or reduce history to the level of an exact science like those 
which deal with the various departments of physical inquiry,’’ we 
do not find ali the philosophic bonhomie that is elsewhere present 
in the book. Yet here if anywhere it might have been counted on, 
where the speaker was strong enough—in the possession of a 
meridian authority of which even he could not be unconscious, and 
in the happy advantage of being clearly in the right—to have 
forgone something of the argument against in the interest of a 
more generous and unifying comprehension. For the argument 
itself one has little but admiration and agreement, and gratefully 
recognises many large, clarified and definitive deliverances of 
truth in the course of pages 354-63. But the hindrances to the 
successful formulation of ‘‘ laws of history ’’ of universal relevance 
and predictive value being so great as Is demonstrated, regarding 
those who in the ardour of faith and hope have attempted the 
impossible task, nothing, one would think, should seem worth 
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saying that is not appreciative of a noble intention. Sympathy, if 
not honour, is the due of every forlorn hope, especially in the 
intellectual world, where there are no crowds to huzza the dedicated 
of despair. Wherefore it disappoints one to find Mr. Bryce, when 
he speaks directly of the work of Spencer and Buckle, saying 
things, for once, which quite inferior men could have said as well. 
It disappoints one especially to find him giving the support of his 
example to that disparagement of Buckle which is a tradition of the 
schools among us, and which marks those schools as of the parish 
and the parish church. No doubt Buckle, like most other people, 
began to write too soon (‘‘ his knowledge was altogether insuffi- 
cient to qualify him for the task he was attempting,’’ says Mr. 
Bryce), he certainly died too young, and probably his work, had 
he lived to complete it, would not have done, even in his own 
estimation, all that he had dreamed of doing. But what a power- 
house of ideas, what a magazine of varied knowledge, what a 
survey of the deployment of events under new aspects and in new 
combinations it would have been! Its imperfections and wrong- 
nesses would have had to be discounted, as the imperfections and 
wrongnesses of the monumental fragment he left are even now 
discounted without cavil by every intelligent reader; but who can 
doubt that in its total effect the work would have been an‘ enrich- 
ment and an inspiration, even as the fragment was in its memorable 
degree ? 

Which brings one to what is the kernel of this whole question. 
The fact, namely, that merely negative criticism supplies no basis 
for an estimate of Buckle, since it ignores the vital circumstance 
that his book is dynamic literature and a possession of Europe 
(like the work of Byron, whom also it has been our insular custom 
to view through a diminishing lens), and that it has been, is yearly 
still, and must long continue to be an enrichment and inspiration 
to new generations of students, like many another dynamic work 
of literature which none the less is subject to lavish correction by 
the knowledge of scholars or the afterthoughts of the reader. 
Therefore it is time to accept him as ours to make the most of—the 
obvious negative comments being mostly taken for granted—and 
not to continue the half-hostile attitude of an ungenerous 
tradition which had its origin very largely in discriminations 
that were not scholarly at all, but social, political, ecclesiastical. 
It was charged against Macaulay that he had written a 
huge Whig pamphlet. With more seriousness the influence 
of the Universities has been exercised in affixing to the work 
of Buckle, along with an implied semi-social disparagement, 
the belittling connotations of a secularist tract. One would accept 
the instruction without question, if universities were always the 
standpoints of universal survey, as the name imports. But one is 
reminded of that saying of Goethe of which Matthew Arnold was 
so fond: Was uns alle béandigt, das Gemeine; and wonders 
whether the truest translation might not be ‘‘ What cramps a fellow 
for life, the Common-room.’’ Mr. Bryce, however, has been 
through that duresse himself; so if one swallow makes a summer 
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we must believe that the really strong man comes through vigorous 
and unimpaired. None the less it were a pity that any word of 
his, spoken in the freedom of good intention and perhaps a little 
carelessly, should even constructively seem to sanction the secular 
errors which prey upon the poor souls still in bondage. 


But let the last word be one which puts these preceding remarks, 
and all others of which the writer is capable, in their proper relation 
toa work of this calibre in mental power and learning. Let their purpose, 
in fact, be confessed, since, morally ambiguous though it be, it is not 
without the sanction of public utility. Even critics are a necessity of 
the modern State. But the function would go into disuse—because 
criticism would cease to be an honourable art and would become a 
call to periodic confession of ignorance and mental debility—were not 
the critic privileged to dissemble the state of the case now and then, 
and even hoodwink his own troubled feelings, by speciously marking 
time, in an approving flutter through the topics of a Master’s book, 
with here and there a little comment or correction of his own which 
will look all the more imposing for being written on the margin of 
omniscience. 

W. MAcDONALD. 
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Tue Livinc Past: A Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. Marvin, M.A. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913. 3/6 net. 

THIs is a small book on a great theme, and at the same time a rare instance 
of multum in parvo—a rare instance, moreover, of an author writing up to 
his title: for Mr. Marvin has succeeded in making what he describes as 
“the persistent past’’ live from page to page of his remarkable sketch. 
The execution of the book is as admirable as its conception, and its style 
as admirable as its form. It is written throughout with a fine and 
contagious enthusiasm, but never exceeds the bounds of an ‘ animated 
moderation,’’ and its optimism is as sane as it is firm. As the author is 
the first to acknowledge, a small book on such a theme as “ the growth 
of a common humanity’’—of the developing unity of civilized man through 
the growth of science and of organized knowledge applied to social ends 
(and the theme of ‘The Living Past’ is no less than this) cannot fail to con- 
tain not only errors of statement or of emphasis, but what different readers 
would regard as omissions or deficiencies of outlook : but like the author 
we would fain ask the reader to read the sketch as a whole and to follow 
the purpose of the author. Whatever at any rate may be the temptations 
of the critical faculty, the reviewer of such a book may well feel that he 
has done his duty by the public if he confines himself to reporting a good 
thing, and leaves it to individual readers to make the inevitable qualifica- 
tions that their own studies and preferences may suggest. 

Mr. Marvin starts from the feeling that the increase of general interest 
in history is also an added difficulty in the way of its effective study: it 
becomes increasingly difficult to see the wood for the trees. The object of 
Mr. Marvin’s book is to find a clue, and the point of it lies in the clue 
which he follows. He finds it in Kant’s theory of universal history as 
“the growth of a world-community, reconciling the freedom of individual 
states with the accomplishment of a common aim for mankind as a whole”’ 
—to which is added “‘the rising power of science as a collective and binding 
force which the century since Kant has made supreme.”” Thus Mr. Marvin 
indites of the same matter as Mr. Bryce made the theme of his address to 
the International Congress of Historical Studies—‘‘the world is becoming 
one in an altogether new sense . . . World History is tending to become 
one History”—in what sense Mr. Marvin sets out to show in his impressive 
sketch of western progress from the childhood of the race and the 
early empires through the Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages, the 
Renascence and the new world, the rise of modern science, the industrial 
revolution, the revolution social and political, and progress after revolution, 
to the present position of the Western world as the ‘dominant influence on 
the globe.” This summary account of Mr. Marvin’s thesis is sufficient to 
suggest its limitations both of outlook and content: but the limitations, 
if they are the essence, are also the strength of his argument. Mr. Marvin 
was bound to select and therefore to omit: the only proper question to 
ask is whether the point of view he has selected is both relevant and fertile. 
His history is really a theory, and the test of a theory is the amount and 
quality of facts it will cover. We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Marvin’s theory if not a whole view is more of a whole view—has a greater 
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degree of wholeness or reality—than the racial, economic, and other current 
interpretations of history against which it may be regarded as a reaction 
or at any rate a correction. By contrast it may be, though not altogether 
justly, described as an intellectualist—at all events a predominantly 
intellectualist—interpretation of history, and as such to have the defects 
of its qualities. It is in fact a presentation of the positivist outlook on the 
record of human history. It is of science, of man’s triumph over nature, of 
the greater sense of his own worth—that Mr. Marvin sings. The burden of the 
argument might seem to be that science is the organising power of human 
life and its common bond. It might be felt that the living past does not 
glow much with moral ideals or religious aspirations, and that the note of 
optimism which is sustained throughout, is at best coldly beautiful and 
(even to some minds or temperaments at least) melancholy. 

But such a criticism, though it contains a partial truth and significance, 
would be unjust not only to Positivism generally, but to Mr. Marvin’s 
presentation in particular. It is just with the moral and social value of 
science that he is concerned : if his point of view may be described as intel- 
lectualism, it is intellectualism “tinged with emotion’; and perhaps there 
is nothing more striking in Mr. Marvin’s sketch than the really beautiful 
epilogue in which he knits up his argument with a reflection upon the new 
attitude towards child life—of which “there can be no more doubt . . . than 
there is of the new linking up of the world by steamship and electricity,” 
or of the achievement of ‘‘man’s collective force and knowledge.”” At the 
same time, it must be admitted that Christianity does not seem to receive 
much direct or much more than an honourable mention, and it is significant 
that the record of the Jews and of religiously-minded people occupies less 
space than Descartes; and for the same reason, the chapter on the Middle 
Ages seems by comparison meagre and inadequate. History, it might be 
said, becomes too much of an ordered sequence of the progress of 
“Humanity.”” To any one moreover who has come into contact with the 
spiritualism of the East Mr. Marvin’s picture of the growth of the world 
community may well seem to be deficient in colour and perspective. But 
such criticisms are not of the centre, and it is only fair to say that they 
have been to some extent anticipated by the author. Because the Western 
world is ‘‘all-embracing,” it does not follow that it is final or all-sufficient. 

“‘All that we learn of the Eastern mind, and the newest philosophies 

of our own, combine to show us the limitations of the Western, scientific, 
outlook and to suggest the sides on which it can be deepened and 
extended. But the Western mind dominates the world. It has built up 
the fabric of science and invention which is justified by success. It has 
formed the loose but very real alliance of the great material and intellec- 
tual Powers which can impose their will, when united, on the rest of 
mankind. It is, in fact, only by modifying this general will, by making 
it at once firmer and kinder, clearer and more enlightened in 4 — 
purpose, more considerate of the weaker things that — vd = , 

any one people or individual can affect the destinies of the whole. 


i d 
I quote this age at length because it presents at once the essence am 
the Seniintions of he author’s argument. If Mr. Marvin had a i 
more catholic presentation, there is no doubt that his a Legge mt 
been not only less effective but less instructive. He has cal a 
in a striking way to one method—a most fruitful and ion = ae 
of reading human history : and he has prepared the way _— , i ~ - 
hoped he may be himself encouraged to follow up) for a history 
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developing unity of civilized man through science—-just as others, though 
less happily, have attempted to find the connecting link in commerce. 

I have dwelt on the main objection to which Mr. Marvin’s interpretation 
of the meaning of progress and civilization is or may be exposed. A question 
may also be raised as to the reality of the progress as thus conceived. It 
may be thought that Mr. Marvin has turned himself resolutely from the 
other side of the shield; but this again is a criticism he has anticipated. 
Speaking of the new attitude towards children, he observes, ‘‘ to 
a new standard and a new achievement is not to ignore the multitude of 
glaring cases which fail to attain it.”” On the other hand, he might perhaps 
have indicated rather more strongly the other side of the story of the 
“‘success’’ with which the Western world has ‘‘built up the fabric of science 
and invention,” without putting his picture out of perspective or without 
obscuring the light with the shade. And perhaps a wholesome ‘“‘fear of 
illicit optimism’’ might well have made him shrink from such a bold and 
unqualified assertion of faith in the ‘‘ great triple bulwark of Western 
progress”’ and the “growing unity’’ evidenced by the Western ‘“‘concert”— 
to which he has committed himself at the last (which is often also the most 
fatal) moment of writing. 

But having liberated my conscience as a critic, I return to my first 
which I wish to be my last note—and that is one of genuine admiration and 
gratitude for one of the most stimulating and suggestive books it has been 
my good fortune to read for many years. I am tempted to call attention to 
some of the wise and pregnant thoughts in which ‘The Living Past’ abounds : 
but they are thoughts which students, if they are wise and have not done 
so already, will quarry for themselves. I may add that there are a 
certain number of textual errors to be removed, and that the bibliography, 
interesting and good as it is for its purpose, might be made still better. 
The table of Analytical Contents is very useful, but I am not sure that the 
Index should be confined mainly to proper names. SIDNEY BALL. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE. By Professor A. C. Pigou. Macmillan. 10/- net. 
Social. ENVIRONMENT AND Mora ProGress. By Dr. A. R. Wallace. 
Cassell and Co. 3/6 net. 


Tue Task or Socra, Hycrenz. By Havelock Ellis. Constable. 8/6 net. 


THESE three volumes, fortuitously grouped together by the Editor, suggest 
an interesting comparison. They all deal with the problem of social 
welfare; but two of the writers approach the problem entirely from the 
standpoint of the social biologist, while the third attacks it as a pure 
economist. And this difference of outlook is reflected in a very marked 
difference of tone. The two representatives of the newer social specialism 
write with the direct vigour and hopefulness of a rising faith; the represen- 
tative of the older science writes, not indeed diffidently or despairingly, 
but with a laboured complexity of argument which suggests an exhausted 
and rather discredited theme. I do not, however, wish to imply that, as a 
contribution to our understanding of welfare, the message of the economist 
is a worn-out gospel: but it certainly does not shine by the side of the 
freshness, the confidence, and the attractive simplicity of the s-ial 
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pe se s Seca The fact is that Professor Pigou has tried to prove 
“arly economists, at a time when their specialism was new 
assumed with the same easy certainty which the eugenist now displ : 
Eighty years ago Nassau Senior could still write airily—‘It is not with 
happiness but with wealth that I am concerned as a political economist ; 
and I am perhaps bound to omit all considerations which have no influen 
on wealth. In fact, however, wealth and happiness are ve seldom 
opposed,—thanks to beneficent nature.’”” With that position Ave Me dealt 
very harshly; and Mr. Pigou has undertaken to make out a saner and 
more reasonable conclusion by careful argument and appeal to experience 
He deserves all honour for the attempt. The task is really well os ner out; 
his arguments are most interesting to other economists, and in some cases 
new and full of suggestion; and his whole attitude is sane and balanced 
But the work is marked by two defects. On the one hand, it is unnecessaril 
elaborate: the analysis of the meaning of welfare is more careful chan 
profound, and is cumbered by many references and quotations which show 
erudition rather than a clear grasp of the issue; and there is a really 
needless display of the most difficult scientific terminology. The comment 
of a leading banker was, in reference to this defect, quite pertinent : “I 
suppose,” he said, “it is all sound. But was there any need to make it 
all so difficult ?”” The other defect is even less excusable. Professor Pigou 
has seriously damaged the economist’s cause by a strange over-statement 
of his importance, and an assumption of authority which is even insulting 
to other thinkers. A single quotation from his conclusion might serve 
almost as a complete condemnation of his whole attitude. ‘‘ It is a popular 
delusion that, while economic science itself is a difficult subject, the 
discussion of practical problems, in which economic forces play an important 
part, can safely be undertaken without special preparation. There is no 
warrant for this view. The study of economic theory is, indeed, difficult ; 
but the application of the knowledge, which that study wins, to the 
guidance of practical affairs, is an even heavier task ; for it needs, not only 
a full understanding of the theory, but also a trained judgment that can 
balance against one another a large number of qualifying considerations.” 
The implication of this rather pompous pronouncement is startling. If Mr. 
Pigou’s conviction had effect, every Parliament House in the world would 
be emptied, and the ‘discussion of practical problems,” in all of which we 
may admit that ‘‘ economic forces play an important part,” would be 
respectfully left in the hands of some half-dozen professors of economic 
science,—until such time as the dogmatists of another social specialism 
managed to supplant them. Truly a delightful way of escape from what 
Mr. Branford has called ‘the devious, brambly, futile mudpath of politics !”’ 

Now it is clearly not in this matter of a calm assumption of authority 
that we shall find the contrast between the three books under review. Dr. 
Wallace and Mr. Havelock Ellis are not exactly humble writers : these older 
representatives of a young faith would put their heels upon our necks just 
as mercilessly as the young representative of the older faith. But with this 
difference : Mr. Pigou does at any rate try to persuade us to submit; the 
social biologist and the eugenist simply assume that we will do so, and 
then proceed to issue their commands. There is, however, no ground for 
immediate uneasiness. We may keep our independence a little longer. 
We escape from the heel of Mr. Pigou because of the shockingly bad record 
of his predecessors,—a weakness of which he is perfectly conscious. And 
we escape the heel of the neo-biologists, simply because they cannot agree 
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where to put it down. This is the part of the charm of their writings : 
their doctrines cancel one another. Each of the two books seems convincing, 
by reason of the intense conviction of its author, until the other is read. 
Mr. Ellis persuades us that there is no road to social welfare except by 
conscious and purposive race-culture. Dr. Wallace will have none of this : 
our only hope is to confine the application of conscious purpose to the 
straightening out of our deplorable social conditions, and then let natural 
selection do its work unaided. Here is a gulf indeed, deeper and wider 
than that which separates individualists from socialists. For the biological 
sociologists carry us far beyond these older antagonisms. It is true that 
Dr. Wallace is a socialist, of a sort. Like the 18th century precursors of 
Socialism, he has found that man’s bungling (called modern civilisation) 
is the sole enemy to nature’s saving grace. Therefore, like all socialists, 
he would clear the ground of the monstrous lumber of legal and other 
inequities by which society is cursed. But that is only a negative process ; 
and after that, it is not in new laws or man-made contrivances that his hope 
is fixed, but in the cleansing and preserving power of beneficent nature. 
Mr. Ellis, on the other hand, is rather individualist than socialist, though 
not in the ordinary sense of the term. His faith and hope begin only when 
these commonplace policies are brushed aside. ‘‘So it is that the question 
of breed, the production of fine individuals, . . . begins to be seen, not 
merely as a noble ideal in itself, but as the only method by which Socialism 
can be enabled to continue on the present path.’”’ The quickening of 
individual responsibility, in the sense of eugenic responsibility, is the sole 
hope for society : social hygiene, not socialistic sanitation, is the key to 
social happiness. 

Well, we are free to choose which guide we will follow. We may be 
socialists still, with Dr. Wallace, merely tacking on a biological faith to 
our practical belief in conscious social re-organisation. Or we may cling 
to our individualism, and, like Mr. Ellis, fix our hope on the growth of 
individual responsibility, inspired by the eugenic ideal. But does not all 
this point to an eclipse of the economic luminaries? Will Mr. Pigou’s 
elaborate arguments and lofty assumption of supreme importance hold our 
attention at all ? 

One remark must be added, in fairness to Professor Pigou. His book is 
really a book, carefully written and very well put together. The other 
two are not books at all. Dr. Wallace has written a lengthy pamphlet, 
no more. Mr. Ellis has given us a collection of interesting essays, loosely 
strung together. E. J. URWICK. 


ASPECTS OF FEMINISM. 


Woman AND WoMANHOOD. By C. W. Saleeby. Heinemann, 1912. 10/- net. 
THE NatuRE OF Woman. By J. Lionel Tayler. Fifield, 1912. 3/6 net. 
THe WomMAN Movement. By Ellen Key; with an introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. Translated by M. B. Borthwick. Putnam, 1912. 6/- net. 
Sex AND Sanctity. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. Longmans, Green. 2/6 net. 
Tue Business or BernG A WoMAN. By Ida M. Tarbell. Longmans. 2/6 net. 


Or all these books the first is the only one in which the principles 
enunciated are based on the examination of a large number of instances, 
and the subject of one chapter does not run over into others. The argument 
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is a firm structure built upon a solid foundation of fact. It may be 
compared, indeed, to a building of strong material and simple architecture 
which is not without grandeur, but which displays no Gothic riot of fancy, 
and none of those delicate, baffling imaginations that sometimes defeat all 
one’s neat scientific pre-arrangements. Dr. Saleeby’s building has three 
bases. The bedrock is ethical, the groundwork psychological, and the 
substructure biological. In the last, strange to say, there are flaws—the 
statement, for instance, that no “injury to, or arrested development of, 
the male can reveal in him characters distinctively female.’ That is a 
surprising statement for a man of science who is at once a pathologist, an 
evolutionist and a psychologist to make, even on Mendelian grounds. But 
our architect’s ethics and psychology amply compensate for any weakness 
in the biology, for they are impregnable. At the same time they furnish a 
refutation of many a popular delusion. For instance, they establish the 
fact that the maternal instinct is fundamental and ineradicable, but that 
women are as variable and as responsive to the environment as men, and 
that therefore the instinct is considerably modified by education; and 
Dr. Saleeby proposes to train it, not by clumsy technical instruction, but 
indirectly, and with careful avoidance of contra-suggestion, by the study 
of works of art which treat motherhood with respect. But although he 
deems the woman as mother to be of supreme social importance, Dr. Saleeby 
does not presume to dictate to women and say that they ought to be 
mothers whether they wish to be or not. If individual women want to be 
barristers or surgeons OT sailors or cabdrivers, he would not interfere with 
them. He only contends that most women desire to have children, and 
that the care of these is incompatible with the exercise of a strenuous 
profession. In this connect 


ion he urges the importance of another great 
and unpopular moral and psychological law— 


the responsibility of the father 
for the maintenance of the children, and for t 


he limitation of their number 
in accordance with the prospect of health and happiness for them that 
circumstances offer. This claim brings us 


to the consideration of Dr. 
Saleeby’s economics, which consists mainly in the demand that the State 
should compel fathers to support their family both during their lifetime 
and, by insurance, after their death. Since the making of such provision 
is already customary in so large a section of the community, the reader 
will see that this demand is not revolutionary ; and if his judgment 1s 
sound he will reason from it that few other possible reforms would do 
society so much good. Dr. Saleeby works out from this doctrine a biologic 
economism which is in essence Ruskinian. It betrays him into putting 
one feature into the su his argument which is both weak 
and ugly. To speak of ‘‘glass-eyed politicians” wrangling in “the House 
of Gramophones” is not consonant with the dignity of his book ; neither 
is the assumption that all politicians are more or less venal and frivolous. 
Dr. Saleeby forgets that his strong conviction of the dependence of the 
world’s salvation upon eugenics is matched, in many able minds, by just as 
strong a conviction that it depends upon education, OT disestablishment, 
or free trade, or protection, or poor-law reform, or the taxation of land 
values; and that the statesman in legislating has to reckon with all 
pos eau and classification which form the chief merit of Dr. 
Saleeby’s book are lacking in all the others. Mr. Lionel Tayler, Ellen Key, 
and Mrs. Re-Bartlett all use many arguments and expressions on which 
every reader would put a different construction ; and Miss Tarbell writes 
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phrases that are clear but inaccurate and slovenly—e.g.: ‘‘the great mass 
of unconscious women;” ‘the leading occupations of her life are her 
clothes, her domestics, and her daughter.”” The Swedish writer, through 
the medium of a clumsy translation, gives us the mystic information that 
“‘the unorganised, inorganic, socialistic ideal is the logical sequence ” of 
individualism among women; and Mrs. Re-Bartlett writes : ‘‘What human 
personality suffers from is sacrilege alone. And all too often marriage has 
represented sacrilege from first to last. But through mismating, not through 
mere heart hunger, however great:’’ while Mr. Tayler, in an esoteric 
account of sex evolution, says that secondary sex characters are those which 
are present in all ‘sex states.” Then he defines ‘tertiary sex 
characteristics ’’ as ‘‘ those present in one or more related species,” but 
in applying the rule he calls spurs tertiary characters because they are 
present only in the male sex. His arrangements of words—‘‘a chum in 
drunkards,” for example, and ‘‘the house where one parent was born in’’— 
betray confusion of thought; and while he charges women with being 
unable to take a wide survey of any tract of knowledge, he presents many 
purely private and particular judgments about them as generalisations. 
Thus he states that they are weaker-willed and less just than men; that 
if they are engaged in industry they become either irritable or broken- 
spirited; that all women have a gift for governing their households, ‘‘not, 
indeed, by a wise and far-sighted application of general ideas, but by the 
choice of able ministers or immediate contact with the persons governed” ; 
and that they cannot analyse their own character, whereas ‘‘a real wife” 
knows every hole and corner of her husband’s mind and does not think 
the better of human nature for the knowledge, though she discerns his 
“glory,” while to outsiders he may seem to be only ‘‘a dead mass, large 
and incomprehensible.”” The main idea of Mr. Tayler’s book is that women 
have a certain ‘“‘bloom”’ that rough usage soon rubs off, leaving only ‘‘the 
commonplace supporting texture, fouled and mired, of what once was a 
character.” There is a fine belief, or truth, wrapped up in these words, 
but not many people will be able to find out what it is. Clear thoughts, 
however, are not invariably the most valuable. Mr. Tayler’s book is rich 
where Dr. Saleeby’s is poor; and if the latter sets forth science the former 
communicates such poetic imaginations as lead to and sometimes frustrate 
science. 

The chief contention of Mrs. Re-Bartlett’s book is that no man and 
woman should marry one another unless they harmonise not only in body 
and mind, but also in ‘‘spirit,’’ which she does not define. Her psychology 
is crude, for she writes as if sex relations were “‘ impure,’’ and women 
were like white-robed angels who did not really care to have anything to 
do with them. The leading thought of Ellen Key’s book is that the woman 
as mother should have her full share of social consideration. At the same 
time it is an able exposition of the desires and needs of childless women ; 
and it gives the reader a sense of conflict which suggests that the author 
very clearly understands both what intellectual passion and what strong 
maternal, and perhaps also sexual, feeling is, and that she thinks the two 
ambitions are incompatible. Miss Tarbell’s little volume is a lament on 
the incapacity women have shown to manage their own households, 
organise domestic service, form effective consumers’ leagues, reclaim 
criminal children and do other “womanly” work, while they have entered 
public life with wild and clamorous energy. 

From the fact that only one of these books is scientific while the rest 
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are for the most part a record of mere opinions, one judges that as yet we 
know too little about women’s capabilities to issue any decrees about them 
at all. The wisest feminists, such as Dr. Havelock Ellis and Professor 
William Thomas, have advised us to express no definitive opinion as to 
women’s tastes and talents until actual experiment in every field of human 
work has proved what these are. It is noticeable that Dr. Saleeby, Mr. 
Tayler, and other biologists ignore or contemn or make light of economics. 
Yet it is probably the economic factor which will be the determining one 
in the future of the woman’s movement. Geographers are doubtless right 
when they tell us that within less than a century the earth will no longer 
be furnishing the means of support for a growing population. Therefore 
unless slum conditions of living are to become universal, continuous 
restriction of the birth-rate will have to take place all over the world. Dr. 
Saleeby notes with satisfaction the progress of this movement, because it is 
the outcome of the saving of life which medical science has effected within 
the last fifty years, and because it affords the individual greater scope for 
self-development and for the cultivation of such interests as give men and 
women youthful vigour even in old age. The population can now be kept 
up with a so much lower birth-rate than obtained in 1870, that women 
need expend but a small proportion of their vital force in the performance 
of maternal duties. But Dr. Saleeby would make these play as important 
a part in a woman’s life as they did of old, for he has based his whole 
theory of education for her on the assumption that the need of society for 
children will for ever be such as to secure the maintenance, under the 
action of natural selection, of the anabolic habit of the female body that 
makes large expenditure of energy in other directions than that of 
reproduction impossible. Unfortunately for this doctrine, many of the 
women who are distinguishing themselves to-day in art or science or 
business are the mothers of young children; and the fact that marriages 
between men and women students are so frequent seems to show that the 
less passive women are not unattractive to men, some of whom would not 
think it interesting to have the sort of wife whom Dr. Saleeby recommends. 
He says on page 276 that a geometrician would probably find it charming 
to have a very sympathetic wife who looked at his diagrams and asked 
‘‘what those funny marks meant.” 

Probably women have never done first-class work in art and science 
because, as Professor Thomas points out, “‘the whole run of attention and 
content of consciousness " in their case has been unfavourable to such 
achievement; and because the succession of petty tasks with which their 
days have been filled has prevented concentration of thought. Further, as 
Miss Tarbell’s complaints and Ellen Key’s regrets suggest, the very various 
arts and industries which custom has assigned to women as their duty 
have never been quite suited to the special aptitudes of any but a small 
number of them. But whether their achievements in the future be great 
or small, certain it is that the problems they have to face will not be solved 
by sentiment such as that of Mr. Tayler. A reconciliation between the 
home and the outside work of women will no doubt be brought about by 
organisation; and for this brainwork is necessary, not moral precepts or 
strong feelings. The result will be a very great variety of ménages, in 
which men and women of hundreds of different types, including those 
represented by Miss Tarbell, Mrs. Re-Bartlett, Ellen Key, Mr. Lionel Tayler 
and Dr. Saleeby will all be able to do just the work they want and live 
with just the sort of people they like; but Dr. Saleeby would enjoy the 
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new régime the most, because he would delightedly tolerate every one 
of the singular beings who lived under it so long as they were doing 


nothing injurious to the race. 
M. E. Rosinson. 


SEX ANTAGONISM. 


Sex ANTAGONISM. By Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. London: Constable, 
1913. Pp. i, 217. 7/6 net. 

Mr. Hears is one of the greatest living authorities on the practical details 
and problems of animal-breeding. His study of the sexual season of 
mammals is aclassic. In the present volume he applies some of his results 
to social anthropology. It is well timed in view of the Suffragist movement 
and connected phenomena. ‘‘ Sex antagonism,’’ he says, “‘ is a family 
war, and as family strife leads to the most bitter of all quarrels, so this war 
threatens to lead to enmity which may last for many years and work untold 
evil on the nation.’’ To many minds the phenomenon in question represents 
no warfare at all, but merely an accentuation of the complementary relations 
of the sexes or an upward effort on the part of women, which is only 
antagonistic in appearance. But no sociologist will quarrel with Mr. 
Heape’s propositions that ‘‘woman’s sexuality is on quite a different plane 
to that of man,’’ and that biological laws are as necessary a basis of society 
as economic.”’ 

“The utmost that human law can do is to regulate the external relations 
of the sexes; but all human laws promulgated for this purpose must, 
if they are to remain stable, conform to biological law, and no regulations 
of the external relations of the sexes which interfere with the discharge 
of the functions inherent to sex, or with the conditions necessary for the 
natural healthy performance of these functions, can last.”’ 

Dominance first of the male and then of the female sex is a marked 
feature of savage society, and this is Mr. Heape’s starting point. To 
elaborate his argument that sex antagonism is due to change of environ- 
ment, that its factors are permanent, and that readjustment is continually 
necessary, he submits Dr. Frazer’s hypotheses of the origin of exogamy 
and totemism to a searching criticism. He holds that ‘‘ the habit of 
exogamy must certainly have been derived from the natural desire of the 
male to seek for his mate outside his own family or clan.”’ This is strongly 
confirmed by the similar habits of animals. On the other hand, ‘“‘totemism, 
so far as it is a more or less elaborate system of restricting the wanderings 
of the errant male, was probably derived from the opposite sex, since the 
male could have nothing directly obvious to gain by any limitation of his 
power to satisfy his desires.’” These customs are clearly complementary, 
and as such always liable to become antagonistic. An interesting addition 
to the argument is the incorporation of Dr. Frazer’s manuscript criticisms 
of the author’s criticisms. Dr. Frazer thinks ‘‘ that exogamy may have 
sprung from a belief in the injurious and especially the sterilising effects 
of incest, not upon the persons who engage in it, at least not upon the 
man nor upon the offspring, but upon women generally and particularly 
upon edible animals and plants.’”’ Mr. Heape’s criticisms are sound 
enough, but his own hypothesis of the origin of exogamy is less convincing. 
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It may be compared with that of Mr. J. J. Atkinson, which itself was 
suggested by the behaviour of animals. According to this, exogamy—the 
primal law—was the result of the action of the dominant male in the 
primitive group, preventing the young males from connexion with the 
females of his group. It may be noted that neither hypothesis excludes 
the other, and that both may be correct. In regard to Dr. Frazer’s view 
of totemism as derived from the belief “‘ that a child only enters into a 
woman at the moment when she first feels it stirring in her womb,”’ Mr. 
Heape shrewdly criticises the complementary statement which is that of the 
central Australians themselves, to the effect that they are ignorant of the 
physical réle of the human father. His own interpretation of the belief is 
probably the right one, viz., that spiritist beliefs have overlaid the 
knowledge of the fact, and he instances the parallel Christian notion of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

There is an interesting chapter on maternal impressions and birth-marks, 
as to which the author has some curious data. The special danger attending 
female suffrage at the present time is the kernel of his concluding chapter. 
This is the prejudiced view likely to be taken of sexual relations by a 
female electoral body, the majority of whose members will be spinsters. 
The book is remarkable and suggestive. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES IN WESTERN OCEANIA. 


FORSCHUNGEN AUF DEN SALOMO-INSELN UND DEM BISMARCK-ARCHIPEL. 
I. LIEDER UND SAGEN Avs Burn. III. Voix, STaat UND WIRTSCHAFT. 
By R. Thurnwald. Berlin: D. Reimer, 1912. 

Dr. R. THURNWALD has made important ethnological investigations in the 
German possessions in New Guinea and Melanesia, and unlike too many 
collectors has paid special attention to social organisation and psycho- 
logy. Buin is a district of S.S.E. Bougainville, the inhabitants of which 
speak one language and have a common culture and social institutions, 
so that they form a ‘“‘nation,”” which might well have arisen from a blending 
of intrusive Melanesian elements with an older indigenous Papuan stratum. 
Thurnwald attaches great importance to “literature” (texts of orally 
transmitted songs and stories) and to artistic productions as reflecting the 
mind of the natives. The literature of Buin falls into two main divisions : 
poetry, which deals chiefly with man’s relation to his fellows, and prose, 
which describes his relation to nature, death, sickness, and so forth. The 
poetry is lyrical in character, indeed Thurnwald maintains that it is in 
lyric with its emotional appeal rather than in epic that the primitive poet 
first strives to express himself—at all events this is so in the case of the 
Melanesians whom he has studied. He has been at considerable pains to 
arrange his large collection of lyrics and is to be congratulated on the result 
of his labours. The majority are men’s songs, which include political 
songs, songs of friendship and those relating to women. By far the most of 
the women’s songs, which are far simpler in character than the men’s, are 
love-songs, and in these the réles of the sexes in the West are reversed, 
for it is the maiden who woos passionately while the man prides himself 
on his coldness and contempt for the other sex. Many songs are modern, 
in fact they are often made to order, the composer being paid in shell-money. 
The songs are transcribed in the (Papuan) language of Buin with an inter- 
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linear literal translation, and with a free translation in a parallel column 
in which the author has endeavoured to reproduce the character of the poetic 
expression. Each song is followed by an explanatory note, without which 
the numerous allusions would be unintelligible. The prose includes folk- 
tales, prognostications, prohibitions, and charms. A good many native 
beliefs have been included which are not “‘Sagen” in the accepted sense, 
since they read more like answers to questions for the information of the 
white inquirer than like traditions in their native form, e.g., the sections 
headed ‘‘Wirken der Verstorbenn’”’ and ‘‘Ahnengeister,’’ and some of the 
‘‘Jenseitssagen.’’ Also a good deal of what occurs under ‘‘Vorbedeutungen, 
Verbote, Zauber’’ cannot be regarded as native literature, though the 
beliefs and practices certainly reflect the collective personality of the people. 
Thurnwald does not propose to devote a section to religion, preferring to 
include it with mythology in this way—a plan which rather complicates 
his work for purposes of reference. It may be noted in passing that the 
turtle-dove tale is of special interest as showing a sort of fusion of totem 
and animal-helper, and also as recording a migration from Vellalavella 
to Mono. 

The music is dealt with in an Appendix by Dr. E .M. von Hornbostel, 
who has worked over the phonograms and instruments collected by 
Thurnwald. The chief instrument of the Solomons is the panpipes, some- 
times of enormous size, and always consisting of two rows of pipes. The 
orchestral efforts with large and small panpipes are extremely interesting. 
The value of this section is enhanced by comparisons with panpipes from 
N.W. Brazil. The comparative study of primitive music is one fraught 
with considerable difficulty and requiring infinite care, but the results are 
of great importance to the ethnologist in search of clues to earlier move- 
ments and contact of peoples, as Dr. C. S. Myers has shown 

In studying the social life of Buin and of Lambutjo in the Admiralties 
the genealogical method was adopted, and from the tables thus obtained 
various biological statistics have been extracted. For example, the average 
number of children in Lambutjo to each pair has fallen from 2°25 to ‘5 in 
four generations, and Buin shows a similar decrease, despite the fact that 
men are now able to afford marriage at an earlier age than formerly; this 
is attributed solely to disease, as abortion has always been resorted to to 
some extent. A Buin man is supposed to marry outside his own “‘marriage 
group,” though this is custom rather than law, ‘‘also in marriage the totem- 
birds of the other party are respected. All these count as prohibited, 
ualiani.”’ Unfortunately, no information is proffered on the relation of a 
man to his totem, except that each of the marriage groups “‘ is symbolised 
by a ‘totem’ animal,’’ and that members regard themselves as related. In 
the story of the mother of the Manugau (sea-eagles), a chief’s wife bears 
a child which grows feathers, turns into a bird, and flies away, the bird is 
therefore related to people of this group of relatives. ‘‘In the case of other 
groups which honour a bird, it happened in the same way” (I, p. 376). 
An indication that totemism is decadent or being superseded at Buin is the 
fact that transgression of the rules regulating sexual intercourse before 
matriage is the affair of the ancestral spirits (oligas) though society 
. manifests its disapproval. The bride-price is paid to the girl’s family and 
is usually reduced if the man succeeds in carrying his bride off in the night. 
“The essential point in the customs described is that women are bought 
over from one group (Stamm) into another. The same amount of shell- 
money is paid for them as for the loss of any other human life. It is the 
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same amount which is also paid as compensation for killing a man, about 
100 strings of shell-money.”” Also the whole kin (Sippe) contribute to and 
share in the bride-price. It is regarded as highly satisfactory for brother 
and sister to marry sister and brother. Thurnwald suggests that it looks 
as if this had once been regarded as a good way of concluding peace 
between hostile tribes, but it may also be explained as a method of avoiding 
the payment of a bride-price. He is also of opinion that at Buin the 
immigrants of the coast and the inlanders of the mountains formed the 
basis of the two exogamous marriage groups, but in other cases, €.£., 
Choiseul and Baining mountains, exogamy exists between purely local 
groups in order, he says, to preclude marriage between nearest relatives. 

An account is given of the puberty ceremonies. The unu festival itself 
is the admission of the boy to the adult society forming a blood-brotherhood, 
the chief being bound to avenge an injury done to any member. The blood- 
brotherhood comprises members of different totem clans, being local in 
character; the members are usually related by blood or marriage. It is 
an institution which has an important effect on the political life of the 
people. It may be noted that the women bear their share in these 
ceremonies. Funeral customs are described, and the author had the good 
fortune to witness the cremation of a chief. 

It is obvious that Thurnwald’s attention was mainly directed towards 
folk-literature, psychology, recording genealogies, and collection of 
specimens, which probably explains why certain portions of his sociological 
material are incomplete. Disappointingly little use is made of the 
genealogies collected with such zeal and care. It is a pity not to have 
recorded the totem of each person mentioned, so that there might have been 
a chance of discovering any system of phratries or any irregularities in the 
rule of totemic exogamy. The system of kinship naming is of primar; 


importance, but as to this no information is here given. 
A. C. Happon. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


THe FAMILY AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By B. Malinowski, Ph.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton for University of London Press, 1913. 6/- net. 
THE young Polish sociologist has made his mark with this his first book. 
It is quite an achievement in the matter of method. The Australian natives 
are fairly well isolated and supply very satisfactory material for methodo- 
logical study, in which MM. Langlois and Seignobos have laid down classic 
laws. Following their excellent guidance Dr. Malinowski examines, sifts, 
and eliminates the probable truth from the whole body of anthropological 
literature dealing with the Australians. This literature, as is well known, 
is full of inconsistencies, confusions of terminology, inexactitudes, and false 
or ex parte statements. But the author’s aim is more than this; he 
proceeds with his sifted results to give a full picture of each social 
institution in being, as it exists, and as it “embraces living man in a living 
society.’ Such a picture includes “the facts of daily life, the emotional 
side of family relations, the magico-religious ideas of the aborigines about 
kinship and sexual relations, customary as well as legal norms.” 
The chief subjects discussed are ‘‘modes of obtaining wives, husband 
and wife,” “the sexual aspect of marriage,” “mode of living,” “kinship 
and its meaning,” ‘‘the relations of parents and children,” and ‘‘economics.”’ 
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A conclusion or two will be illustrative: ‘‘ Marriage was brought about 
as a rule in the form of infant betrothal. . . . accompanied by the exchange 
of relatives. In cases when a man secured a wife without her family’s 
approval (but usually with her own consent) this act was considered a 
trespass. . . . The idea of legality may be applied to Australian marriage 
in all its forms. The idea of the individuality of marriage was quite clear.’ 
The authority of husband over wife was practically absolute, but ill-treatment 
was not the rule. As for ‘‘group marriage’’ the author emphasises the fact 
that such licence was ‘ regulated’? and devoid of the character of 
promiscuity. In the most extreme forms it seems that the individual 
husband possessed a ‘“‘ definite sexual over-right.””. The unit, it is 
interesting to find, of society, was the individual one-father family. 

The extraordinary complexity of kinship becomes intelligible after an 
analysis of the ‘collective ideas and collective feelings’? which inform it. 
The author admits the 4 priori impossible statement that some tribes are 
ignorant of physiological paternity. A study of Mr. Walter Heape’s 
arguments against the genuineness of this may convince the author of its 
fallaciousness. Here and in other matters the author has perhaps not 
taken sufficiently into account the capacity of religion for introducing into 
a society what may be called pseudo-biological and pseudo-social layers of 
public opinion, which may ‘‘ deceive the very elect.’” The chapter on 
economics is particularly interesting. In few matters is the continuity, 
and withal the disparity, between primitive and modern society, so well 
expressed and so easy of comprehension. Dr. Malinowski is to be 
congratulated on a fine and useful piece of work, the labour of which must 
represent years of industrious research and patient judgment. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A SnHort History OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Benjamin Griffiths 
Brawley, A.M. (Harv.). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
5/6 net. 

THE CoMMON SCHOOL AND THE AMERICAN NgGRO. Atlanta University 
Publications, No. 16. 75 cents. 

THE NeGRO aT WoRK InN New York City. By George Edward Haynes, 
Ph.D. New York : Columbia University, Longmans, Green and Co., 
Agents. London: P. S. King and Son. $1.25. 

Hatr aA Man: The Status of the Negro in New York. By Mary White 
Ovington. Longmans, Green and Co. Price in the United Kingdom, 
4/- net. 


Tue four books here treated all deal with aspects of the position of the 
American Negro, and are all written with sympathy and good feeling. 
The first, by a distinguished Professor in a Negro College, narrates plainly 
and briefly the first planting of slavery in the Colonies, its early aspects, 
the working of the institution, the early attempts to moderate or abolish it, 
the effects of the increased growth of cotton in strengthening it, the raising 
of the question as a national issue, the enfranchisement of the negroes, 
and their subsequent exclusion from the franchise in most of the Southern 
States. Separate chapters deal with education and with the Negro 
churches; and the volume concludes with an account of some individuals 
who have risen to eminence. The book is therefore at once a history and 
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a survey. There is no attempt to make out a case, nor to heighten the 
tragedy that must appear in even the baldest narrative; nor is there much 
that is new, though to most readers in this country, the summary of the 
laws relating to slaves, the story of the slave insurrections, and the account 
of life on the plantations will contain many particulars hitherto unknown. 
Such a book has been long needed. 

The other three works are excellent sociological surveys of the kind 
now frequently undertaken, especially in America. That on the Common 
School is one of a series of social studies arranged by the Negro University 
of Atlanta—studies which treat of various aspects of the Negroes’ position. 
It deals exhaustively and in great detail with all the Southern States, in 
which there are separate schools for white and coloured children. The 
provision of Common Schools in most of these States dates from the period 
immediately after the Civil] War, when the Legislatures were full of Negroes 
and the Government was in the hands of the so-called ‘“Carpet-baggers”’ 
from the North. It is to these despised administrators that the South for 
the most part owes the establishment of public schools. When the 
Southern Whites regained control, separate schools were set up for the 
two races; and the coloured schools still have many difficulties to contend 
with. The distrust of popular education found among the richer classes 
in some countries, appears here reinforced by racial prejudice. Behind a 
praiseworthy desire for industrial training, there is the wish that ‘‘the Negro 
may realise the dignity of service,”” and the hope that industrial training 
may be substituted for intellectual. Some of the school histories are 
‘‘ positive insults’’ to the coloured pupils and teachers. The county 
superintendents frequently do not know where the Negro schools are 
located. In Mississippi, where there were 410,089 Negro children and 
301,548 white of school age, the State superintendent of education in his 
narrative report and recommendations for 1907-8, and 1908-9, ignores the 
coloured schools altogether. The school year is much shorter for the Negro 
schools, and the teachers put up with bad school-buildings for fear that 
any expenditure would be made up by a curtailment of the period during 
which the school is open. In general, the Negro schools are very poor, 
though there are exceptions in Texas, in some of the border States, and in 
a few towns, such as Columbus in Georgia. The expenditure is much less 
than that on white schools. Taking several States together, it appears 
that to educate the Negro children, 40 per cent. of the whole, costs less 
than 15 per cent. of the whole expenditure on public schools. In Wilcox 
County, Alabama, the expenditure on Negro children was thirty-two cents 
per capita, and on white children over fifteen dollars. Poor as is the Negro 
population, there are districts where the amount raised from the Negroes 
is more than that spent on the coloured schools, so that in these places the 
white children are in part educated at the expense of the Negroes. Coloured 
teachers are paid less, generally much less, than the white; but yet we 
are told by a superintendent that the Negro teachers—of course unlike 
white ones—‘‘ teach for money, and not for the good they may do,” an 
evident proof of racial inferiority. In South Georgia, in 1906, at a meeting 
of County Commissioners, it was proposed “that whenever two or more 
coloured teachers apply for the same school, it should be the policy of the 
County Commissioner to give the school to the least competent. This 
resolution did not pass but it was discussed and strongly supported ; and 
indeed it is the working policy in many of the county districts of 


the South.”’ 
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The two remaining books deal with the Negro in New York, and discuss 
the same problems from the same sympathetic point of view. The 
investigations were made at about the same time, and they were published 
in succeeding years. This would seem to be a case of overlapping, of 
ill-organised effort and wasted energy. There is, however, some slight 
compensation in the coincidence of the results obtained by two entirely 
separate enquiries. The work of Dr. Haynes is fuller in statistical tables, 
and contains a great mass of information. He shows that the Negro worker 
suffers from the same difficulties as the unskilled white worker, aggravated 
by colour prejudice; and that the same causes which drive the Negroes to 
New York, also drive them into the Southern cities, and indeed are driving 
the peasants away from the land in nearly all highly civilised countries. 
One of the conditions of an immigrant population is found in an 
exaggerated degree, the enormous preponderance of persons of full working 
age, i.e., between 15 and 54; and in consequence of the demand for female 
coloured servants, women much exceed men in number. Everywhere, the 
coloured workers receive less than the white, save in some organised trades, 
and here a Negro has little chance of employment unless he is better than 
the average. Though the vast majority of the Negroes are still employed 
in unskilled occupations, and especially in domestic and personal service, 
the number of those engaged in other occupations shows a steady increase. 
By the examination of a great number of documents, Dr. Haynes proves 
that the vast majority of Negro servants were certified as capable, sober, 
and honest. One curious point is noted: the West Indians engaged in 
business are out of all proportion to their numbers in the coloured 
population. This Dr. Haynes attributes ‘‘to the better general education 
of the average West Indian, and to the fact that he has been reared in an 
environment of larger liberty which has developed in him an independence 
and initiative that respond more readily to the new surroundings.” 

Miss Ovington’s book, ‘“‘ Half a Man,”’ is written in a more popular 
style, and may be specially recommended to those who wish to obtain in 
brief compass a view of the position of the Negro in a northern city. She 
has not only an excellent style but considerable sociological power. Dr. 
Boas, in his preface, declares that the book “‘is a refutation of the claims 
that the Negro has equal opportunity with the whites, and that his failure 
to advance more rapidly than he has, is due to innate inability.” As an 
example of Miss Ovington’s skill in sociological interpretation, we may 
take her treatment of the various influences that mould the Negro family. 
The low wages and high rents the Negroes have to pay, for they receive 
lower wages and pay higher rents than similar white workers, force a larger 
proportion of the mothers to go out to work. This means a high infantile 
mortality, and considerable ‘freedom’ or ‘neglect’ for the older children. 
This emancipation of the children is accentuated when they go out to work, 
for owing to the occupations they chiefly follow, they live much more away 
from home. On the other hand, as the mothers go out to work, the 
grandmother has a useful function in the home, where she usually occupies 
an honoured place. As to work, Miss Ovington corroborates Dr. Haynes. 
The coloured girl “ gets the job that the white girl does not want.’’ One 
point she notes, is the difficulty among an oppressed race, of the individual 
separating himself from his community. Good or bad, successful or 
unfortunate, he is never judged as a man, but always as a man of colour. 
It is also noted that, however poor, there is always some refinement about 
the homes of the Negro—pictures, pretty dishes, the formal setting of the 
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table for meals. One interesting chapter deals with the relations of the 
Negroes to the Municipality. By tradition, they belong to the Republican 
party, but it is often from those connected with Tammany that they receive 
the most justice and kindly consideration. In the struggles for public 
justice there were some interesting incidents, of which there is only space 
to mention two: one, how Miss Elizabeth Jennings at the risk of her life, 
vindicated the right of the coloured people to travel in the street-cars; the 
other, how Miss Frazier claimed to be appointed to any school in which 
there was a vacancy, and when at last she had gained her point, settled 
the question for ever by her success as a teacher. This book, in the words 
of Dr. Boas, may help us to overcome that attitude ‘‘ which can see 
progress only in the domination of a single type.” 
S. H. Swinny. 


IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR. 


IMMIGRATION : A WORLD-MOVEMENT AND ITS AMERICAN SIGNIFICANCE. By 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 7/6 net. 
IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR . THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 

TO THE U.S. By Isaac Hourwich, Ph.D. New York and London : 

Putnams, 1912. 10/6 net. 
Mr. FaircHiLp, who is already known for his study of Greek immigration 
to the United States, has now returned to the subject in a general book 
which attempts to deal with the whole question of immigration to the 
United States in the light of the principles involved. The first part of the 
book deals with the history of the immigration from the Colonial period 
to the present day. Next he describes, concisely and in the light of recent 
studies, the actual process of immigration,—the activity of the steamship 
agent in Southern and South-Eastern Europe, the embarkation, the passage 
in one of the two kinds of steerage, and the arrival and inspection at Ellis 
Island. The last half of the book is of more general sociological interest, 
attempting, as it does, to give a general survey of the condition of the 
immigrants. The evidence on the various questions is carefully handled 
and some interesting conclusions indicated. For instance, the author 
acquits the immigrants of the charge of greater criminality than the native- 
born population, but points out two disquieting results of the ‘ mal- 
adaptation of the immigrant to his environment’ in the high percentage 
of insanity among the foreign-born and in the undeniable tendency to 
lawlessness among the second generation of immigrants. 

But the chapter which will be read with greatest interest is that entitled 
The Nature of the Problem, in which the writer endeavours to face the 
question of assimilation. It indicates a great advance upon the old easy 
boa-constrictor view of this subject. He speaks of assimilation as ‘a matter 
of the force of environment pitted against that of heredity,’ adding that ‘the 
claim that the second generation of immigrants are thoroughly assimilated 
seems to deny the importance of either.’ For the first-generation 
immigrant, though he may shave off his beard and wear American boots 
and clothes, never really becomes assimilated and his children are brought 
up in the environment of the immigrant home—even if, as so often, they 
react against it. As the author remarks (p. 397) in a passage, the full 
significance of which he does not always seem to appreciate, ‘there are two 
possible results of this gathering of races in the United States, each with 
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its own problems. One is that these races will, in the course of time, 
become so blended through intermarriage as to produce one composite but 
homogeneous whole—the new American people. The other is, that race 
prejudice and the forces of segregation will result in the growth of a large 
number of ethnic groups within the nation, each with its own peculiarities 
and each distinct from the others. There are some indications which point 
to the latter as the more probable outcome.’ Perhaps this suggestion of a 
parting of the ways is a little overstated; but that the maintenance of 
separate ethnic groups, which the Balkan War has done so much to confirm, 
is not only the more probable, but the happier outcome seems- to be the 
growing opinion of those who can see below the surface of immigrant life. 
Mr. Hourwich’s book is an elaborate and whole-hearted defence of 
unrestricted immigration. Its sociological value is discounted by the 
author’s restriction of his subject to the economic aspect, which leads him 
into surprising statements such as, ‘the only real difference between the 
old immigration and the new is that of number.’ But it contains a mass 
of information which may be found useful for purposes of reference. 
A.E.Z. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY HISTORIANS. 


HisTORY AND HISTORIANS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. P. Gooch. 
Longmans, 1913. 10/6 net. 
THis book of Mr. Gooch’s is a truly astonishing one. He is a very 
Brobdingnag of erudition before whom the historical Gulliver stands 
amazed. There are not three historians in England who could have 
equalled the writer in his encyclopaedic range and wealth of knowledge; 
certainly not more than one who could have surpassed it. The book is no 
less heroic in its aim than in its erudition, for it covers the whole field of 
historical scholarship in the nineteenth century, a century superior to all 
others in the wealth and abundance of historical writers. The amazing 
achievement is to have compressed within less than six hundred pages 
an account of historical progress which is not only comprehensive but 
almost exhaustive. He has succeeded in summarising hundreds of different 
tendencies, authors, subjects and materials in a narrative which is clear, 
interesting, and sometimes even epigrammatic. The very attempt is 
astonishing but the success of the achievement removes all justification 
for astonishment. A few errors—inevitable where the net is so widely 
whirled—may be noted. We hardly think that in English history (p. 357) 
Gardiner’s judgment is ‘unerring.’ Russia is dismissed in a page or two, 
and there is no mention of the Sbornik—or Imperial Historical Archives 
journal—a most valuable organ for the publication of original documents, 
and superior in importance and in scholarship to the English Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. America best enforces Mr. Gooch’s favourite 
lesson—that scientific scholarship gains more assured and enduring results 
than dramatic or partisan presentation, but we look in vain in Mr. Gooch’s 
narrative for a detailed proof of this assertion in the case of the United 
States. In the last generation American scholarship has reversed 
judgments and adjusted values in almost every department of her history, 
but Mr. Gooch for once lays less emphasis than we should expect on 
an achievement which is the more remarkable in that it is the result 
of the work of hundreds of scholars—slowly sapping the traditional 
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foundations of American history by mine and counter-mine of monograph 

and Specialistic study. It is the marvellous result of this scholarship that 

the ‘spread-eagle’ histories of American Independence have almost died 

out from school text-books and are already the laughing-stock of scholars. 

No nation now displays more impartiality in its historians than the United ; 

States, and we hardly think Mr. Gooch credits them with all that they ‘ 

deserve in this respect. : ‘ 
We think perhaps the best way to test Mr. Gooch’s achievement as a 

whole is to compare chapters vi, vii, vii, Ranke and the Prussian School, 

with ix-xi, the French Romantic and Political Schools, and with xix and 

xx, the chapters on the recent English historians from Gardiner to 

Maitland. In these different fields we see what is, on the whole, a great 

impartiality. The balance swings true between particular individuals and 

particular men. Acton—as not the complete scientific historian—is 

obviously not the author’s ideal, but the estimate is admirably just and 

sympathetic. In a somewhat different way, but in a similar spirit, Michelet 

and Thierry are appraised and judged. Even Ranke comes in for criticism- ae 

though ‘no one has ever approximated so closely to the ideal historian’ 

(p. 102); even Treitschke comes in for praise. The case against the 

national historian is thus distinctly stated (p. 155): ‘If the purpose of 

history is to stir a nation to action, Droysen, Sybel, and Treitschke were 

among the greatest of historians. If its supreme aim is to discover truth 

and to interpret the movement of humanity, they have no claim to a place 

in the first class.’ The last statement gives the author’s undoubted view, 

but we rather wonder if the method he suggests is the correct one. How 

is truth to be discovered and the movement of humanity to be interpreted ? 

By the scientific method, that is by the establishing of objective fact, by 

rational processes of evidence and thought—this we take to be Mr. Gooch’s 

answer to such a question. We wonder if it really is the answer. So many 

of the facts of history can never be discovered, because they rest on the 

opinions of men or on the evidence of partial or blinded or excited 

witnesses. At the bottom it would seem to us that history always retains 

something in it of mystery, something to be interpreted not by science or 

erudition but by sympathy, imagination, knowledge of mankind. No one 

would suggest the imagination of Niebuhr as a safe guide to historic truth, 

but does the scientific impartiality of (let us say) Bury seem to be the final 

word in the history of rationalism, or do we think Fournier has pronounced 

the last sentence on Napoleon? Mr. Gooch, we believe, thinks that a 

time will come when science can dissolve the difficulties suggested. We 

believe them to be inherent in human nature, which revenges itself on life 

and history at once and breaks the chain of certainty when it seems to 

close it most tightly. But that problem was not solved in the nine- 

teenth century, and for that century Mr. Gooch’s contention is undoubtedly 

true— that history advanced whenever it leaned on science. The twentieth 

century will reveal whether Science was not a crutch, which History may 

r at length be able to throw away. Meanwhile, we may thank Mr. Gooch 

for a work admirable in balance, scale, and breadth, and an honour to the 


scholarship both of Cambridge and of England. 
Haroip W. V. TemMpPercey. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PUNISHMENT. By Heinrich Oppenheimer, D.Lit., LL.D., 
M.D. University of London Press: Hodder and Stoughton, 1913. 
10/6 net. 
“PUNISHMENT is an evil inflicted upon a wrongdoer, as a wrongdoer, on 
behalf and at the discretion of the society, in its corporate capacity, of 
which he is a permanent or temporary member.’”’ Dr. Oppenheimer, having 
defined it, sets about to find out the origin and the philosophy of punish- 
ment, and he certainly succeeds in making a very interesting book on the 
subject—a book remarkable for the learning it displays and for its clearness 
of statement. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s reading of history may, or may not, be correct, but 
it is always interesting. With all the means of communication between 
man and man that at present exist, it is difficult to form a clear estimate 
of the causes underlying events, and one may be permitted to suspect that 
it is no more easy to obtain a true idea of what men thought, and why 
they behaved as they did, in long past ages. Even to-day people start off 
on a course of conduct without knowing why, until a philosopher comes 
along and furnishes an explanation which delights by its cleverness, and 
sometimes leads many among them to adopt it. At present our practice 
does not square with any theory of punishment. We have inherited certain 
methods, and modified them in such a way that alli the theories have got 
mixed; and Dr. Oppenheimer’s definition would not be accepted by many 
of those whose business it is to administer the law. They would say that 
punishment is not, nor is it meant to be, an evil inflicted upon a wrongdoer, 
but a means of correcting him. Even those who, mistaking anger for 
righteousness and their desire for vengeance for justice, demand that the 
person who has injured them shall be hurt, will readily enough admit that 
it is foolish to make bad worse and to lame a man socially if society has 
afterwards to support him. Capital punishment may be defended on the 
ground that though it is an evil to the person on whom it is inflicted, it 
effectively prevents him from doing further mischief and sets free men who 
would otherwise be employed guarding him, but, of course, it is open to 
attack on other grounds. Inflicting an evil on a man and after a period 
turning him loose, is not a practice that could be rationally defended; and 
because this has been recognized, it has been the acknowledged purpose 
of the authorities to make the man better. The measure of success which 
has attended their efforts is beside the point. The fact is that that has 
been their intention. The difficulty of at once inflicting an evil on a man 
and doing him good is evident; and as it is gradually realized that the 
important thing is to prevent a man from doing wrong and to correct 
tendencies towards law-breaking, less regard will be paid to general 
theories and more attention given to the study of the individuals concerned. 

It is one thing to discuss theories regarding the punishment of people 
whom we do not know and another thing altogether to put them in practice 
on persons whom we do know. Time and again we have seen crimes of a 
serious character excused, condoned, or minimised, on the ground that the 
persons who committed them were actuated by conscientious motives. It 
is very doubtful if the conscientious motives were always the cause of the 
pleas made on their behalf: it may be that these were founded, not so 
much on an appreciation of their tender consciences, as on a dislike to have 
such people put in prison. When the law-making class has a better 
understanding of the law-breaking class, there will be greater progress 
made. Dr. Oppenheimer’s book opens up a wide field of speculation, and 
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is a valuable contribution towards a clearer understanding of the penal 
system that has come down to us and of the differences between conceptions 
of the state in the past and in our time. James Devon. 








Genetics. By Herbert Walter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1913. 6/6 net. 

Tus book is a workmanlike statement ot a point of view in regard to 
Heredity. It is very plainly and pleasingly written, and is illustrated by 
helpful diagrams and useful illustrations. There is a good index and a 
very useful little bibliography, and most of the chapters enforce their 
leading points in a conclusion and sometimes in a summary as well. 
Beyond this the thought is balanced and clear. It is certainly a book to be 
recommended to the beginner and as a refreshment of memory to the 
student of the subject. In treating of the eugenic aspects a wise restraint 
is shown without any loss of real enthusiasm. 

There are, however, passages in the book, doubtless due to its brevity, 
which are a little misleading. Thus, on page 260, the enforced celibacy 
of the priesthood is referred to, and the withdrawing of the best blood from 
the nation, through monastery and nunnery, is regretted, no doubt rightly ; 
but the fact that this celibacy was perhaps in the majority of instances 
nominal, certainly so as regards the priests, is not mentioned, and the 
moral dangers that followed are also not ccnsidered. By omitting such 
considerations some forceful eugenic arguments are lost sight of. To-day, 
through artificial parental restraints, celibacy on its morally debased side 
is far more serious than formerly; and Mr. Walter has nothing to say on 
its nobler, more complete aspect, while the extreme danger of unhealthy 
sex relationships and the dangerous accentuation of thought on the bodily 
side of sex, as a result of attempts to control healthy moral ideals 
of parenthood is not commented upon. 

One would have liked a chapter considering the relation of the hereditary 
eugenic factor to hygiene, and another showing to what extent comradeship 
and love in marriage can be related to the eugenic aim without losing their 
higher ideals of faithfulness; but the book is one that is reliable and wise, 
and it would be ungrateful not to recognise this. Its one real weakness 
would seem to be that it is written a little too exclusively from the 
Mendelian point of view, and does not recognise how much medical men 
have recently done in the subject by the study of the influence of glands, 
in growth and the formation of human and animal types, nor trace how 
earlier medical writers in their theories about temperament have been 
always struggling towards the light, though often mistakenly. Nor does 
it, I think, do justice to the splendid materia] still existing in Darwin’s 
“Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication,” which was 
certainly the great pioneer study for the whole field of heredity. These 
are, however, only friendly hints on points which strike a fellow student, 
and it remains true that for a clear, simple, painstaking exposition of the 


subject Professor Walter’s book is one to be strongly recommended. 
J. Lioner TAYLER. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH. 


The deliberations of the student assemblies of the Solvay Institute 
always have some distinctive merit which makes them well worth serious 
attention. Those recorded in BULLETIN No. 27, dated June 30th, include 
discussions by the History and Sociology Group on political parties in 
ancient Rome and modern America; by the Education Group on the 
blending of collective with individual teaching, and on street life among 
children; by the Psychology Group on gifted children, and on heredity, 
environment and efficiency ; and by the Agricultural Group on organisation 
for farming purposes. The educational papers contain particulars of many 
ingenious plans of work which are being adopted in American and German 
schools—at Denver, for instance. There, as soon as they have grasped the 
principles of the class-teacher’s lesson, the pupils are sent into ‘‘a practice 
hall” where, under another master, they develop or apply these principles 
for themselves. The new systems of education in America seem to be 
applications of ‘‘the philosophy of success,” the basis of which is the 
encouragement of individuality. 

In the division of the magazine headed Archives Sociologiques there is 
a notable paper in which M. Dupréel protests against the passion for 
explaining historical events by their origins. He maintains that ‘society 
creates itself every day, insomuch that its preservation and its creation are 
the self-same thing.’”’ ‘‘ The true scientific spirit in sociology is the 
outcome of a clear recognition of the relation between abiding laws and 
historical accidents, of the combination of determinism and contingence 
through which successive changes in the body politic realise themselves.” 


In L’AcTION NATIONALE for July M. Michel Augé-Laribé gives an account 
of L’Agriculture francaise en 1912. It shows that the value of the wheat 
harvest in 1912 was greater by 529,531,940 francs than it was for the period 
IgoI-10; of the oats harvest by 210,597,630 francs; of the potato harvest 
by 19,211,694 france; and of the sugar-beet harvest by 8,056,150 francs. 
This all-round advance is attributed to machinery and organisation. The 
only serious peril that threatens French farming appears to be the lack 
of labour which necessitates the employment of Belgians, Italians, Poles 
and Spaniards. M. Augé-Laribé sees another danger in protection; but 
with this M. Pams appears to have been fully satisfied when he was minister 
of agriculture. Our author quotes from a speech of his own delivered in 
October last the words, ‘‘When all our schemes of improvement have been 
realised, including the teaching of agriculture in the schools, France will 
outstrip all the other nations as a corn-exporting country.’’ The succeeding 
article is a lament, by M. Camille Mauclair, on La crise artistique et 
Vattitude de l’Etat. The writer deplores the centralising tendency of 
modern art, the decay of apprenticeship, the separation of art from craft, 
and the ‘“‘eleutheromania’’ that estranges one artist from another without 
individualising him or promoting notable forms of originality. He looks 
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for no cure for these evils in a democratic state; but thinks the government 
might palliate them by encouraging the provincial schools of art, 
re-establishing apprenticeship and entrusting schemes of public decoration 
to artists of the workman type. 


La Science Sociae for July needs no recommendation, for it is the 
Journal of L’Ecole des Roches. It is a delightful record of work and play 
that seem to combine all that is best in the Public Schools of this country 
with all the virtues of our first-class technical schools; and there are twelve 
beautiful illustrations of the text which make this number quite a work 
of art. At the end there is a picture of La Maison des Parents, the fine 
fifteenth-century house which M. Maurice Storez has bought as an example 
of medizeval woodwork, and which he has turned into a suite of reception 
rooms for the boys’ relatives. This year he intends to use it also as an 
exhibition house for the works of present-day artists who need and deserve 
encouragement, and thus make it a centre of education such as would have 
delighted the heart of Edmond Demolins. 

The debates of the Paris Sociological Society are now being devoted to 
Syndicalism. The first paper on the subject was read by M. Eugéne 
Fourniére, and is reported in the June number of La Revur INTERNATIONALE 
DE SocroLocie. Side by side with it appears an article on Progress by 
Professor André de Maday, of Neuchatel. He defines social progress as the 
satisfaction of the needs of the individual more and more efficiently by 
means of community life. This conception leads him to examine the value 
which one man has for another. Consumption, production, and exchange 
form his criteria of value; and with reference to the first he points out— 
needlessly, some readers will think—that when, as among cannibals, one 
human being looks upon another as food, no social relation subsists between 
them at all. Sparing the victim for future consumption constitutes a 
minimum of harmony of their interests, and keeping him alive for industrial 
exploitation increases that harmony. To exploitation succeeds collabora- 
tion, under the conditions of which might is no longer right, domination 
is unprofitable to the strong and egoism becomes fused with altruism. 
Sentiments of a similar nature are expressed in a chapter from M. Theophilo 
Braga’s Solutions positives de la politique portugaise, which precedes the 
professor’s article. The late President dwells on “* the positive idea of 
equality,”’ in accordance with which class distinctions would be wiped out 
and the social organism would be freed from “the abusive and parasitic 
institutions that waste its resources in criminal activities, e.g., clericalism, 
militarism, dynasties, and financial and diplomatic intrigues.” 

The August-September issue is important because it contains M. Alfred 
Lambert’s survey of the political and economic history of France for the 
year 1912-13, and a long paper, with a preface by Professor Loria, in which 
Dr. Krumme marks out the position held by John Stuart Mill in the 


province of economics. 


GERMAN. 


- : 3- BIOLOGIE 

The current number of the ARCHIV FOR RASSEN-u. GESELLSCHAFTS 
contains a long article by Herr Géza von Hoffmann, of Chicago, on the 
laws forbidding the marriage of ‘‘the unfit” which are in force in the United 
States. The writer informs us that such laws were first made in 
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Connecticut in 1895, and that this example has been followed by no fewer 
than thirty-five of the other States. In most of them it is insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, idiocy and imbecility which form the ground of objection to 
marriage, while in a few permission is withheld on account of epilepsy, 
pauperism, sex diseases, recidivism, advanced tuberculosis and alcoholism. 
In three of the States prohibitions are made only in the case of paupers, 
a regulation, the writer observes, ‘‘which was not originally framed as a 
public-health measure.”” In practice these enactments appear to be 
altogether nugatory and therefore positively demoralising. The public take 
so little interest in them that in some of the States concerned clergymen, 
and even health-officers, are to be found who know nothing at all about the 
working of them. That, indeed, is lax enough, for the marriage certificates 
are granted in accordance with the simple, unverified statements of the 
applicants. The almost incredible ignorance of the law which prevails is 
attributed to the haste with which the various legislatures pass one statute 
after another, in overwhelming numbers, every year, while the members 
of the executive are shifted out of office as soon as they begin to know 
their business. 

Dr. Grass] contributes an article entitled Generationswechsel, the 
arguments of which are founded on the biology of Weismann. He 
expresses the opinion that the child derives its racial characteristics 
from the father and its individual characteristics from the mother; and 
that voluntary limitation of the family tends to bring about the decline 
of the maternal instinct, insomuch that if the practice became universal 
the levelling-up of numbers which takes place, under purely physiological 
conditions, after destructive disasters such as war and famine, would be 
impossible. 


In the POLITISCH-ANTHROPOLOGISCHE REVUE for July the Editor discusses 
“The Causes of the Futility of German Politics.”” The chief cause that 
he mentions is a prevalent belief that ‘if you always leave your neighbours 
alone in peace and quiet and invariably act for their good, they, likewise, 
will always let you alone and will show you nothing but good-will.”” He 
goes on to say that until the reign of universal death has made this earth 
cold and silent, there will always be land without men and men without 
land, and that only those who take up a fighting attitude and never attempt 
to conquer their foes by reconciliation, will have any other realm but the 
kingdom of heaven which they can call their own. Similar thoughts are 
expressed by Dr. Franz Haiser in a paper on Weltanschauung und Religion, 
in which he tells his countrymen that if they wait for proofs of the beliefs 
that sustain their loyalty to their God, their king and their country, their 
faith is bound to wane and their will to become slack. His philosophy 
of religion sums itself up in the words, ‘‘A healthy people, fresh, young 
and life-loving, interprets the world in terms of plurality, contradiction and 
strife; an old and exhausted one in terms of unity, harmony and 
pacification—Heraclitus and Empedocles on the one hand, Socrates and 
Plato on the other.” 

The Reports and Notes at the end, most of which are of a sociological 
nature, form an interesting section of this magazine. Those appearing in 
the July number relate to physiognomy, racial politics, the suffragettes, 
rural depopulation, the Piltdown skull, and the average duration of human 
life in the various countries of Europe. At the top of the list stand Norway 
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and Sweden, with 50 years. Then come Denmark and Ireland with 48; the 
United Kingdom with 45; Belgium, Holland and Switzerland with 44; 
and France and Russia with 43. Italy and Prussia come in the middle 
of the scale with 39, and Turkey and Spain last with 33 and 32 respectively. 
The physiognomy note has reference to Herr Burger-Villingen, the portrait- 
painter who has turned psychologist and phrenologist, and written a book 
entitled Das Geheimnis der Menschenform ; and, in conjunction with the 
late Dr. Winter, has invented a “‘plastometer”’ for making cranial measure- 
ments which will be useful to physicians, lawyers, police-officers, artists 
and anthropologists. 


Also received :Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale (July); Le Musée 
social, Annales (June, July, August); Le Musée social, Mémoires et 
Documents (June, July, August); Bulletin de la statisque générale de la 
France (July); Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und 
Soziologie (Neue Folge xii. ii Heft). 


ITALIAN. 


Rrivista ITALIANA pi SocroLoGcia (May-August). Sig. I. Pizzi writes on 
the political and civil government of Persia under Darius. Sig. Miceli 
discusses the possibility of a philosophy of Right, and arrives at the 
conclusion that Right is only one of many empirical syntheses of conscious- 
ness in which disparate elements combine in various ways, at various times, 
and in various places, according to practical exigencies, and that it is 
“time lost to seek for a philosophic conception of Right.”—Sig. A. Bruno 
gives an apercu of the present position of the controversy over the origins 
of the family.—Sig. Salvadore discusses the problem of Christianity in 
modern thought, and puts the question, What are the effects produced by 
Christianity on the human conscience and on society? His reply, developed 
in a long and brilliant paper, would seem to be that the phenomenal aspect 
of Christianity is so extremely complex as to be incomprehensible without 
further historical examination of all its aspects and facets; the analysis 
is not yet complete enough for synthetic reconstruction.—Sig. Roberto 
Murray contributes a short paper on the logical premisses of economic 
theory, Sig. R. Di Tucci one on usury in ancient Sardinian law.—Sig. Drago 
gives a short statistical paper on the relation of fecundity to the interval 
between births; his researches, which were made in the city of Catania, 
show the greatest frequency of conception to occur about 12—15 months 


after previous birth. 


Rivista INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINE AUSILIARIE. 
June. Sig. Arena discusses the question of intemperance and alcoholism 
in the rural and urban populations of Italy. The former is far more 
temperate than the latter, using little alcohol save in the form of the light 
wine common in the country, whereas the town-dwellers consume beer and 
various drinks heavily loaded with spirit. The writer rejects the time- 
honoured superstitions that alcohol aids digestion or is a preventive of 
malaria.—Padre A. Palmieri recounts the story of the origin of Christianity 


in Servia. 
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July. Sig. Bruguier describes the customs, uses, and problems of the 
Agro Romano, the agricultural portion of the ancient province of Rome.— 
Sig. Pasteris continues the story of the Baltic Mission. 

August. Sig. Grilli writes on the colonial experiments in Neo-Latin 
Africa.—Sig. Mazzei contributes an article on Federigo Ozanam and his 
times. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


“The Specific Characteristics and Complex Character of the subject matter 
of Human Geography.’’ By Professor Jean Brunhes. Translated by 
E. S. Bates. In the Scottish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, June and 
July, 1913. 

Professor Brunhes opens his interesting paper on Human Geography by 
contrasting Taine’s views on the influence of geographical features on 
human development with Hegel’s drastic denial that the climate of Greece 
was an important element in the development of the Greek people. The 
paper is divided into three sections; the first deals with the interaction 
of history and geography and the position of human beings as geographical 
agents; the second treats as a practical demonstration the territory of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; and the third discusses a few of the social, 
statistical and psychological problems of human geography. In the first 
section great stress is laid both on the importance of artificial means of 
communication as showing the influence of history on geography and also 
on the importance of the natural means of communication as showing the 
influence of geography on history. It is suggested that by a fuller 
appreciation of this interaction the ‘“‘heterogeneous determinism’’ of such 
writers as Taine might be replaced by a true ‘“Shomogeneous determinism,”’ 
and that, while we realize that human beings are greatly influenced by their 
geographical surroundings, we also appreciate the fact that they contain 
something more than the sum of this influence—something which exercises 
as great an influence on the territory they live in as the territory exercises 
on them. Professor Brunhes insists that to obtain a proper idea of the 
position of man as a geographical agent he must be regarded equally as 
influencing, and being influenced by, his surroundings; the soil may be 
naturally hard and lack moisture but it may be so manipulated as to 
become comparatively moist and fertile; one of the greatest natural barriers 
of Europe has been completely overcome by the two routes of the Great and 
Little St. Bernard. In dealing with minerals also, it is important to realize 
that their natural qualities can never be separated from the ability of man 
to “‘sub-divide, amalgamate and condense.”” In the concluding portion of 
the first section Professor Brunhes groups human activities under three 
headings : firstly, ‘facts of the unproductive occupation of the soil,’”’ houses 
and roads; secondly, ‘facts of conquest,” vegetable and animal, gardens 
and farms; and thirdly, ‘facts of destructive economy,”’ such as devastation 
in relation to vegetable and animal products and the exploitation of 
minerals. There is a great deal of more than local interest in the second 
section dealing with Bosnia and Herzegovina, and much that leads up to 
the social, statistical, and psychological problems dealt with in the third. 
There is a grave warning against the danger of a ‘‘super-real’”” harmony 
blinding the statistical investigator to analytical detail, but in the field 
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of psychology a great prospect of useful work is revealed. As Professor 
Brunhes points out, the origin of the cultivation of tea and coffee is within 
ourselves, and if coal is our master it is we who have made ourselves its 
slave : the quick adaptability of many races to suddenly altered surround- 
ings affords much food for study and the influence of the psychology of 
crowds on a land’s fruitfulness is a question which very few have yet 
considered. The old question of the relation of mind and matter is reviewed 
in a peculiarly interesting way, and the problem of the human geographers 
is well summed up in the author’s concluding question, ‘‘ How far is 
spiritual co-ordination a function of material co-ordination and how far 
does material co-ordination necessitate spiritual co-ordination ?” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY (July) contains an excellent paper 
on “The Existence of Social Minds,” by John E. Boodin, originally 
delivered as a presidential address to the Western Philosophical Association. 
The writer takes a wide survey of the social theories of the past, the belief 
of Hobbes in the influence of society as an artificial addition extraneous to 
human natures but indispensable to peace and happiness, the idea of 
Spencer that social control is merely a temporary police supervision and the 
doctrine of Nietzsche that it is a conspiracy of the weak to crush the strong. 
He follows the development of social theories through the absorbing 
biological thought of last century and through the idealistic theories of such 
men as Hegel, who slighted the ‘concrete problems of continuity” in their 
search for an abstract absolute. Three types of functional theories of 
society are distinguished: the first, which starts from ‘‘ the economic 
division of labour as the complement of the varieties of human needs,” as 
in Plato’s Republic; the second, which is based on the individualistic 
psychology of Adam Smith and later on the imitation theories of Tarde; 
and the third, which assumes at the outset that our consciousness is as a 
matter of fact social—‘‘My thinking and feeling is as much a function of 
your brain as of my own.”’ Starting with the postulate of inter-subjective 
continuities instead of that of isolated minds, the writer deals at consider- 
able length with the possibilities thus opened up, and discusses the attitude 
of William James, Miinsterberg, and many others. 


Tue AMERICAN Economic Review (September). To those interested in 
American views on competition and the advisability of its regulation this 
number contains two important articles; one by William S. Stevens, “A 
Classification of Pools and Associations,”’ and another by Eugene E. Agger 
on “Monopoly and Competitive Prices.” In the latter article the author 
discusses President Woodrow Wilson’s desire to rehabilitate and safeguard 
competition rather than to supplant competition by combination. 


THE QUARTERLY JouRNAL or Economics (August) contains an article by 
Charles E. Persons on ‘The Marginal Utility and Marginal Disutility as 
Ultimate Standards of Value,” in which the author wisely insists that 
“one cannot equate and unify the pains or pleasures of the rich, well-to-do, 
and the poor. Another article, ‘“‘The Commodity Clause Legislation and 
the Anthracite Railroads,” by Eliot Jones, deals with a question of the 
greatest importance in the United States, that of prohibiting “any public 
carrier from owning and controlling a product which is carried over its 
line.” The difficulty of enforcing the law in the case of railroads whose 
securities are connected with their own coalfields has led to many varying 
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legal decisions and, as the author points out, even if the coal-land were 
separated from the railroad company a coal trust would quickly follow, 
which would require fresh legislation. The whole matter seems to resolve 
itself into the question of the rival merits of public ownership of a country’s 
natural resources and of private ownership under public regulation, a 
question which the author states has not yet been decided by the American 


people. 


THe Economic JournaL (September) has several articles of present 
importance, amongst them Professor R. A. Lehfeldt’s ‘‘Finance of Railway 
Nationalisation in Great Britain,’’ James Cunnison’s ‘‘The Incidence of 
National Insurance Contributions,” and A. M. Carr-Saunders’s ‘‘The Feeding 
and Medical Treatment of School Children.” In the last article the author 
suggests that free education is obviously a state investment and cannot 
pauperize, and that medical aid, since it is neither regular nor normal, is 
also free from a pauperizing influence : the feeding of school children is on 
tather a different plane and must on no account be administered so as to 
become permanent; if ever lower wages were accepted by the parents on 
account of school feeding it would undoubtedly show that the system had 


extended too far. 


q 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS IN THE MICHAELMAS TERM. 


The following meetings of the Sociological Society have been arranged 
for the first half of the Winter Session :— 


October 14. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton: ‘‘ National Secondary Education : 
The Lesson from France.”’ 8-15 p.m. Professor Adams in the Chair. 

October 28. Miss Jane Harrison: ‘‘ Woman and Knowledge.” 5-15 p.m. 
Professor Gilbert Murray in the Chair. 

November 11. Mr. Edward Cadbury: ‘Some Principles of Industrial 
Organization.” 5-15 p.m. 

November 25. Mr. F. G. D’Aeth: ‘The Unit of Social Organization in 
Towns.” 8-15 p.m. Professor E. J. Urwick in the Chair. 

December 9. Miss Winifred Stephens: ‘‘Current Movements in French 
Literature.’’ 8-15 p.m. 


The meetings are held in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. The afternoon meetings are preceded by tea at 4-45. 
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